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SPECIAL 
SUNDAY RATES 





for Long Distance telephone calls 


AND 


REDUCED PERSON-TO-PERSON RATES 


after 


The Bell System now extends to all day Sunday the 
same reduced rates which have been in effect on long 
distance station-to-station calls after 7 p.m. each 
evening. The reductions apply to most calls on which 
the day rate for three minutes is more than 35 cents, 
and range from about 10 per cent on some of the 
shorter calls to 40 per cent or more on distant calls. 

The Bell System also now offers reduced rates on 
person-to-person calls every night after 7 p.m. and 
all day Sunday. They apply, in general, on long dis- 
tance calls on which the day station-to-station rate 
is more than 35 cents. The discount on most person- 
to-person calls is the same in money as on station-to- 
station calls between the same places. 

In both social and business affairs, these new Sun- 
day and night rates offer you a broader service at a 
lower cost. They widen your telephone's usefulness. 
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When writing t 


BELL TELEPHONE 





rtisers please menti 


every evening 





TYPICAL THREE- MINUTE RATES 


New York to 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland 
Chicago to 
Cincinnati 

St. Louis to 
Chicago 
Detroit to 
Boston 


Washington, D.C., 


to Kansas City 


Miami to 
Boston 

Denver to 
New York 


Washington, D.C., 
to San Francisco 























"“Station-to-Station “Person-to-Person 
Day Rate Siti hate Reduction ‘es Rate Setar hate, Reduction 
$.50 $.35 $.15|$ .75 $ .60 $ .15 

-70 -40 .30 1.00 -70 -30 
1.20 -70 -50 1.60 1.10 -50 
1.25 .75 .50] 1.65 1.15 «50 
2.55 1.40 1.15 3.25 2.10 1.15 
3.50 1.90 1.60 4.50 2.90 1.60 
4.50 2.50 2.00 5.75 3.75 2.00 
6.00 3.50 2.50 7.50 5.00 2.50 
8.50 5.00 3.50 | 10.75 7.25 3.50 
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(= OF THE FEW remaining monarchs of a first- 
rate power, King George V bore with dignity and 
scemliness the burden of providing the world with the pomp 
and circumstance of kingship. Whether the plain people 
in America and all over the world really mourned him is 
dificult to say. We feel certain that the King’s death 
scarcely warranted the eight pages which the New York 
limes devoted to it on Tuesday morning, or the eleven pages 
with which the Herald Tribune outdid its contemporary. To 
a political observer the striking thing about the King’s passing 
was the smoothness with which the succession of power took 
place. The expense of the royal establishment is probably 
warranted by the function which the kingship so beautifully 
serves—that of stabilizing the political system, much as the 
American Constitution does. But the British kingship does its 
job with far less rigid consequences for the whole social 
structure. During George’s reign the British Empire became 
the British Commonwealth of Nations—a vaster change than 
any contemplated at present by the adherents of a constitu- 





tional amendment in America, and carried through with less 
intensity of feeling than we are likely to have. The King 
himself, although unassuming personally, was by no means 
inactive in affairs of state. “There is considerable evidence 
that he intervened unconstitutionally in the establishment 
of a Cabinet of national concentration to save the financial 
structure of England from a possibly radical Labor govern 
ment. Economically England, despite its derelict areas that 
are like scars on the face of the country, has survived the 
depression better than most countries and has better social 
legislation than America. For England, at least, monarchy 
seems to be more than an archaic survival. It has visible 
effects in social cohesion. 


Y THE TIME these lines are read the Senate’s “baby- 

bond” bonus bill will presumably have been accepted by 
the House and forwarded to the President. That it can be 
passed over Mr. Roosevelt’s veto is a foregone conclusion, 
judging by the tremendous majority which it obtained in both 
branches of Congress. We are not so much concerned that 
this may be the entering wedge for a new period of unre- 
stricted government spending as that it may be taken as a 
pretext for refusing money for socially desirable purposes. 
Despite all the current talk of governmental extravagance, 
it is evident that the amount of money that Congress can 
appropriate is strictly limited. If the bonus bill is enacted, 
there is certain to be increased pressure for the curtailment of 
needed expenditures for relief, housing, and social security. 
An illustration of this pressure may be seen in the unscrupu- 
lous exploitation of Secretary Morgenthau’s statement that 
new Treasury financing would total $11,500,000,000 in the 
next year and a half. Actually more than half of this 
amount, or $5,800,000,000, is accounted for by routine re- 
financing to meet maturities of short-term notes, which with 
$2,000,000,000 for the bonus leaves a deficit of $3,700,000,- 
000 attributable to the Administration’s recovery program. 
The zest with which the Republicans have supported the 
bonus is sufficient evidence regarding the sincerity of their 
constant prattle about economy. ‘Their satisfaction has doubt- 
less been enhanced by the knowledge that they were not only 
getting votes for themselves but effectively sabotaging the Ad- 
ministration’s social program. 


EVELOPMENTS on the farmers’ front are none too 

encouraging. Mr. Roosevelt has resurrected the Soil 
Conservation Act of 1935 and turned it into a substitute for 
the invalidated AAA. Mr. Hoover has delivered himself of 
a farm plan of his own to serve as a plank in the Republican 
platform. The Soil Conservation Act was designed to pre 
serve fertility by the withdrawal from cultivation of land 
which threatens to become exhausted by over-use. Farmers 
whose land has thus been withdrawn are to be reimbursed by 
the government. When pressed by reporters to distinguish 


between limitation of land use for purposes of soil conserva- 
tion and limitation for purposes of crop control, Mr. Roose 
velt refused to comment. On the other side is Mr. Hoover, 
who introduced his plan with a denunciation of the AAA in 
these words: 


“The farmer has less to sell and pays more 
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for what he buys. Labor pays for it in increased cost of 
living. By this device we get the economic dog running 
around in circles chasing its own tail.” But Mr. Hoover is 
still running around in circles, too. He agrees with the Su- 
preme Court that national efforts to relieve the farm situation 
are a “flagrant flouting of the Constitution,” but he produces 
a farm program of his own which is at heart much less dif- 
ferent from the Democratic program than he pretends. He 
carries over from the AAA federal intervention in agricul- 
ture, retirement of submarginal lands, and subsidies financed 
by some such levy as a manufacturers’ sale tax instead of the 
processing tax. Whether Mr. Hoover’s proposal is any less 
unconstitutional than Mr. Roosevelt’s is a matter for the 
G. O. P. and the Democrats to fight over among themselves ; 
meanwhile, the farmer, whose votes both are trying to win, 
stands to gain very little. 


sé E AMENDMENT to the Administration’s neutrality 
bill reaffirming America’s traditional insistence on the 
freedom of the seas seriously undermines the value of that 
measure as a means of avoiding international friction. 
Throughout its history, insistence on this right has been a 
constant source of trouble for the United States. The experi- 
ence of the World War showed that there can be no real 
freedom for neutral shippers in any war in which the British 
Empire with its naval power is involved. Even more serious 
difficulties would be created if the League should attempt to 
enforce an embargo against an aggressor and the United 
States should insist on maintaining “normal exports” to the 
offender. In fact, the application of normal trade quotas to 
belligerents, as provided by the bill, would clearly work to 
the advantage of such countries as Germany or Italy if they 
launched a war of aggression. With the possibility of avert- 
ing a general world conflict dependent very largely on the 
outcome of the present efforts to strengthen the League, the 
least that the United States can do is to avoid legislation 
which will obstruct the development of a system of interna- 


tional sanctions. 


APAN’S WITHDRAWAL from the London Naval 

Conference, though provoked by the military-fascist 
clique, may lead to a distinct setback in Tokyo’s imperialistic 
ambitions. With finances already strained to the breaking- 
point by war preparations, Japan will find a general race in 
naval armaments—such as now seems inevitable—far more 
burdensome than will either of its chief rivals. And the 
burden will be increased by the fact that the abrogation of 
the Washington agreement leaves the United States and 
Great Britain free to construct new naval bases in the west- 
ern Pacific. Already there are intimations that the British 
are planning to modernize the fortifications at Hongkong, 
which would serve as a base for the defense of British in- 
terests at Shanghai. The creation of strong American bases 
at Guam and in the Philippines would add considerably to 
Tokyo’s worries, particularly if the Japanese intransigence 
at London should bring about closer Anglo-American co- 
operation in the defense of the Western stake in China. 
Japan has gone too far in North China and Mongolia to 
turn back without a serious loss of face, and there is little 
chance that its militarists can be stopped short of war ex- 
cept by drastic international pressure. The framework for 
such international action already exists in the Far Eastern 


Advisory Committee of twenty-two nations established by 
the League in 1933 to enforce its findings in the Manchurian 
controversy. Collective action of some sort, whether through 
this agency or a new Pacific security pact, now appears to 
be the only alternative to rearmament and war. 


ANDLORDS HAVE LAUNCHED a new offensive 
on the embattled share-croppers of Arkansas. More 
than a hundred persons, including twenty-eight children un- 
der six, have been evicted; members of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union have been blacklisted by the planters; and 
two share-croppers have been shot. The suddenness and 
violence of the attack are easily explained. The S. T. F. U. 
has just held at Little Rock a highly successful convention 
which was attended by white and Negro share-croppers from 
six states. The S. T. F. U., which started with only a few 
members in 1934, now has more than 20,000 members in 200 
locals. It has moreover aligned itself with American labor as 
a whole. The A. F. of L. pledged its strong support of the or- 
ganization at its convention in October, and one of the speak- 
ers at Little Rock was David Fowler of the United Mine 
Workers, who brought greetings from John L. Lewis. The 
present attack of the landlords is a direct answer to the 
militance and enthusiasm of the Little Rock meeting. The 
landlords and the officials, who are usually landlords also, 
have determined to wipe out the union before it gets any 
stronger than it is. The two share-croppers who were shot 
were both hit in the back—they were undoubtedly “trying 
to escape”—and later advices tell of threats of lynching and 
“massacre” if “the damn union” is not dissolved. The share- 
croppers cannot expect any support from the fact that they 
are citizens of the United States. The only hope is to arouse 
public opinion throughout the country and force action from 
Washington. Wire Secretary Wallace. 


IVE RADICAL EDITORS were subpoenaed to appear 

on January 17 before District Attorney Dodge of New 
York for “questioning.” Clarence Hathaway, editor of the 
Daily Worker, accompanied by his counsel, Louis I. Brodsky, 
was the only one to appear. Assistant District Attorney 
James T. Neary, who asked the questions, was a little vague 
as to the occasion for them, although he implied that a viola- 
tion of the criminal-anarchy section of the New York penal 
code was the point at issue. No representatives of the press 
were present, and when Mr. Neary refused to name the per- 
sons in whose behalf the complaint was made, Mr. Hatha- 
way, on advice of his lawyer, refused to answer. He made 
it clear, however, that he would be perfectly willing to an- 
swer all questions put to him in an open hearing. When the 
session ended, Mr. Neary proposed a gentleman’s agreement 
to refrain from publicity until he had had time to submit to 
District Attorney Dodge a transcript of the record—a copy 
being also submitted to Mr. Hathaway. Mr. Brodsky re- 
fused this request also and hastened to tell the story to the 
newspapermen waiting just outside the door, whereupon Mr. 
Neary, considerably annoyed, gave out a statement which 
declared that the attempt to question Mr. Hathaway was 
part of a six months’ secret investigation into the activities 
of Communist newspapers. It will be recalled that the 
criminal-anarchy statute referred to was invoked successfully 
in the Gitlow case in 1919, that it was several times upheld 
on appeal, and that it was declared constitutional by the 
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United States Supreme Court five years later. In other 
words, if this law is employed to silence the Communist news- 
papers there will be, to our shame, ample precedent for it. 
But not even Mr. Hearst or Mr. Ralph Easley, either or 
both of whom may be responsible for the complaint, may be 
prepared for the violent protest which will ensue. 


HARLEY JONES of Gamoca, West Virginia, last 
week told a labor subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives how he contracted the lung disease, silicosis, 
from which his three sons have died in the past three years 
and to which he is now slowly succumbing. About 2,000 
men worked in a tunnel near Gauley Bridge, West Vir- 
ginia, which was being constructed by the contracting firm 
of Rinehart and Dennis. It is alleged that a large propor- 
tion of this number have contracted silicosis, that hundreds 
have died, and that hundreds of others are doomed because 
the company, to save money and time, has dispensed with 
the safety devices which protect workers from the fatal silica 
dust. The company, it is further charged, has resorted to 
all possible methods to hush up the story and defeat the suits 
brought by silicosis victims and their relatives. P. H. Faul- 
coner, head of the contracting firm, maintains that men 
brought suits who had never been inside the tunnel. We do 
not see that this answer, even if true, proves the company’s 
charge that the whole affair is a racket for collecting damages. 
It is quite possible that a few unscrupulous individuals might 
try to collect money dishonestly even though it entailed a day 
in court. It is entirely unlikely that 2,000 workers would 
unite in such a racket; and the fact remains that a large 
number of workers employed in the tunnel have died. A 
thorough inquiry is certainly in order. 


HE RFC has been successful in the second skirmish of 

its campaign to drive down the interest rates charged 
by private bankers in their loans to the railways. Spurred 
by what it considered to be an unjustifiably high charge in 
a projected refunding for the Great Northern Railway, the 
RFC entered the arena by offering to assume the loan at 4 
per cent. The bankers withdrew, and it looked as if the 
government might take over a further large portion of the 
banking field. The apparent trend toward government 
financing was quickly checked, however, on January 15, 
when it was announced that Kidder, Peabody and Company 
would supersede the RFC in a loan which had already been 
arranged for the Maine Central Railway. According to 
the agreement the bankers will buy 4 per cent bonds from 
the railroad at 98%, leaving them 1% per cent for under- 
writing and expenses, and the railway will use $2,424,663 
of the proceeds to repay previous advances by the RFC. 
Shifting the burden of financing back to the private banks 
is in line with the government’s recently launched drive to 
reduce the excess reserves of member banks from their recent 
unprecedentedly high mark of $3,310,000,000. As a safe- 
guard against uncontrolled credit inflation, the Treasury has 
recently withdrawn $125,000,000 of its funds on deposit 
with the commercial banks, apparently with the view of 
maintaining increased balances with the Federal Reserve 
banks. If the Maine Central case can be taken as an in- 
dication that the banks have at last seen the necessity of 
lowering long-term interest rates, it is possible that a part 
of the huge idle reserves may yet be put to productive use. 





But it is difficult to see how this surplus can be completely ab- 
sorbed without either a resumption of foreign lending or a 
sharp increase in the incidence of social taxation. 


ARLLEE BRANCH, second assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, has disclosed further results of the speed tests of 
subsidized ships which he has been conducting. Under the 
mail-contract system the amount of bounty is determined by 
the speed of the ship, and evidence that the Hoover Adminis- 
tration certified speeds that the ships were not capable of mak- 
ing prompted the tests. Of twenty-seven vessels—fifteen of 
them being the best that the American merchant marine has to 
offer, including nine Dollar, four Munson, and two United 
States liners—only four qualified in the tests, and not one of 
the fifteen was among these. Moreover, of the four, two 
are old Hog Island freighters whose owners ingeniously fitted 
them with special propellers which raised their speeds and 
gave them a subsidy classification intended for ships of an all- 
round better grade. This practice, the investigation of the 
Black committee revealed, has been engaged in by other 
owners; the disclosure emphasizes anew how subsidies have 
failed to improve the merchant marine. Mr. Branch esti- 
mates that the reclassification of the nineteen vessels will 
save the government about $5,000,000 of the $146,800,000 
that is still to be handed over to the shipping barons. Mr. 
Farley’s refusal to knuckle under to the International Mer- 
cantile Marine deserves praise. In a test of the I. M. M.’s 
President Harding, his department, in order to be fair, 
adopted a formula for the determination of “normal” speed 
which was less severe than that in long use by the navy and 
the Shipping Board. The vessel failed to make its required 
eighteen knots even under this formula. That was in Octo- 
ber; since then, in contrast with other shipping companies 
which conceded the results of the tests, officials of the 
I. M. M. have lodged a series of personal protests with 
Farley and Branch. Farley has held firm, and his decision will 
cost the I. M. M. $187,000 a year. 


i MAY BE that here and there in certain government 
projects a little questionable boondoggling creeps in; but 
judging by a report in the January 20 issue of Uncle Sam’s 
Diary, a weekly published in Washington, D. C., some federal 
employees are doing pretty useful work. Under a heading 
New Facts—From Official Sources, the Diary prints the 
following: 

Work habits of field mice have been clocked by federal 
scientists: 6 a.m., reveille; breakfast hunting, until after 
7:30 a.m.; rest period until 11 a.m.; lunch, | p.m.; gen- 
eral nosing about until 2 p.m.; dinner, 4:30 p.m.; half hour 
for napping, and then to bed at 5 p.m. 


And a very good schedule it is—one which the federal 
scientists themselves, not to mention plain citizens and maga- 
zine editors, ought to follow. The lunch hour, to be sure, 
seems a little short, because one would not wish to cut down 
too much on the nosing-about period ; and the nap just before 
going to bed might be thought a trifle excessive, although we 
should be willing to try it for a couple of weeks. But what 
worries us is this: How do the federal scientists know that 
the field mice sleep from 5 p.m. to 6 a.m.? Might not a 
couple of mice, bent on a little night life, get up without 
being observed by a single federal scientist? If this is to be 
a really valuable experiment, we should have all the facts. 
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The Uses of Woodrow Wilson 


ISTORIC figures seem to have not only their past 

careers but their present uses as well. Woodrow 

Wilson has now ceased to be merely our war-time 
President and a reputed figure in the history of American 
idealism. He has become a practical weapon with which rival 
groups are today seeking to bludgeon each other. 

The picture of Mr. Wilson that has been emerging day 
by day from the record of the Nye committee hearings has 
heen tragic and arresting. On January 9 the nation learned 
of his extraordinary letter to the Secretary of State, in effect 
permitting the great flood of war loans to begin. On January 
17 the Nye testimony contained Lansing’s letter to Edward 
N. Smith, in which the President was revealed—in the very 
act of campaigning for reelection on a peace platform—as 
waiting for the right moment in which to introduce a resolu- 
tion bringing this country into war. Finally came the revela- 
tion—which, as Mr. Villard writes on another page, was 
merely further proof of what had long been known by many 
—that Mr. Wilson had known more about the secret Eu 
ropean treaties than he cared to reveal when he testified be- 
fore a Senate committee in 1919. Not content with spread- 
ing the story upon the record, where it was unmistakably 
clear, Senator Nye made the mistake of dotting the i’s and 
crossing the t’s. He was moved to make an explicit accusation 
that Wilson had lied. 

This was when the storm broke. Nothing in the entire 
ange of the Nye committee evidence—not even the activitie 
of the munitions makers as revealed last year or those of the 
House of Morgan as revealed a few weeks ago—created as 
much stir in the Senate as the accusation against Wilson. 
Perhaps it was that a taboo had been violated: just as in the 
English law the king could do no wrong, so in American 
Senatorial mores it is understood that a President can tell n 
lies. It is possible that more than lése majesté was involved, 
that there is in all of us a primal instinct that leads us to 
rush gallantly to the defense of a dead man since he cannot 
answer his accusers. However that be, the nation was 
treated to some excellent oratory. Senator ‘Tom Connally of 
‘Texas outdid himself in defending his former leader. Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia, a Cabinet member under Wilson, in 
a speech which has not been surpassed for vitriol since the 
days when Huey Long and his opponents were enriching the 
\merican vocabulary, thundered away as if Senator Nye were 
Catiline, and pounded his desk with his fist until it bled 
and had to be taped up. He was treated by his associates 
with the double honors that go to martyrdom as well as 

victory. 

But we mav ask whether it was something more than 
reverence for a former leader that led to all this blood and 
thunder. ‘The fact is that this whole Wilson incident rep- 
resents a strategic blunder on the part of Senator Nye and 
masterly tactics on the part of the opponents of the in- 

vestigation. We will grant that an adequate job of educating 
the nation on the causes of the last war involves publicizing 
and dramatizing the role of the principal figures in the play. 
But in the process Senator Nye has provided ammunition for 


the committee’s enemies. As long as the committee confined 


itself to revealing the part which the profits of industrialists 
and bankers had played in bringing on the war, Senators 
might gnash their teeth and wail in silence; they could not 
openly come to the defense of the victims. Senator Glass 
could not very well bleed publicly in defense of Mr. Morgan. 
Those who feared stringent neutrality legislation because it 
might hamper the flow of American profits during future 
foreign hostilities could not admit their motives. They waited 
their time and it looked for a while as if they might get no 
chance to burke the committee’s efforts. But Mr. Nye’s at- 
tack on Wilson gave them an opening. The pent-up energy 
of the anti-committee and the anti-neutrality forces was 
released. 

It may be hazarded that the men who were really being 
defended in Senator Glass’s speech were the bankers who had 
already been called before the committee and the industrial- 
ists who were about to be called; and that the real direction 
of the speech was revealed when the Senator stated that he 
would not pay out another penny to continue the investiga- 
tion, and that he felt ashamed of ever having voted any ap- 
propriation at all. It may well be that as a result of this 
blunder in the Nye strategy much of the admirable work 
which has been done toward achieving strict neutrality will 
be undone. At least, the hand of any Administration forces 
for which the Nye committee drive for neutrality has been 
too zealous will now be strengthened. 

Wilson’s personality is far more complex than anything 
that either of the Senators has said and will defy their 
biographical attempts. It is indeed ironic that, of all the 
Presidents we have had, it should be Mr. Wilson whose 
honesty is questioned. His reputed idealism was extremely 
useful as a halo with which to invest American policy at the 
Peace Conference. The halo is now completely dissipated. 
But for us today the thing that stands out most clearly about 
Wilson is his indecisiveness. He was like the protagonist of a 
Greek drama, with fate and the gods implacably set against 
him, and his own purposes too uncertain to prevent the ca- 
tastrophe. He let the tide of war carry him where it would. 
He could never quite make up his mind. He sincerely wanted 
peace—everybody wanted peace—but at the same time he got 
entangled in the pro-Ally feeling and became a prisoner of the 
whole set of circumstances that were rushing us into war. 
The most disturbing thing about the Nye testimony with r 
spect to Wilson is his apparent failure to grasp the terrifying, 
the irresistible momentum of the forces which, once allowed 
a start, lead any country on to the doom of war. 

The one thing we must do is to keep the Wilson-Nye- 
Glass incident in perspective. Adequate neutrality legisla- 
tion must not be compromised by the problem of how un- 
sullied Mr. Wilson’s character was, and the same applies (as 
we pointed out last week) to the problem of Mr. Morgan’s 
personal complicity in the coming of the war. The Nye 
investigation must proceed on a broadened base of investiga 
tion—but it must proceed. If the Senators carry out Senator 
Glass’s threat of cutting off the funds of the committee thes 
will show that they are motivated more by fear of disclosure< 
than by reverence for the dead. 
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The League Falters 


T is now a foregone conclusion that the League Council 

will take no action, for the time being at least, to 

strengthen its sanctions against Italy. The excuse given 
for failing to add oil, coal, and steel to the list of em- 
bargoed commodities is that existing sanctions have already 
weakened Italy and that further action might drive Musso- 
lini into a mad attack on the League powers. Such an ex- 
olanation can scarcely be taken seriously. While I] Duce 
has encountered unforeseen obstacles both at home and abroad, 
he is by no means beaten. The Italian armies have been 
checked on the northern front in Ethiopia, but this setback 
has been partially counterbalanced by a brilliant victory 
along the Somaliland border. The effectiveness of the sanc- 
tions now in force cannot even be tested for many months 
to come. Meanwhile, the danger of a war of retaliation has 
become progressively more remote. If sanctions are crip- 
pling Mussolini’s drive in Ethiopia, it is evident that he 
dare not think of war against a first-rank power. 

But all this merely makes the League’s failure to ex- 
tend its embargo the more perplexing. From the standpoint 
if collective security, it is important not only that Italy be 
defeated but that the League, once and for all, prove its ability 
and determination to stop an aggressor. After a brave be- 
ginning, however, the League appears to have lapsed into 
complete ineffectiveness. Nor can this shocking retreat be ex- 
plained by any single development in the past few months. 
Most of the League members are as determined as they were 
in October that the aggressor shall not be rewarded. With 
the overthrow of Laval now apparently only a matter of 
hours, France may be expected to be far more favorably in- 
clined toward sanctions. Uncertainty regarding the role of 
the United States in case of an oil embargo may have con- 
tributed to the League’s delay, but the chance of action by the 
nited States is now much greater than it was last fall. 

Obviously the primary responsibility for the new solici- 
tude toward Mussolini must be placed on Britain’s shoul- 
ders. Captain Eden’s weakness at Geneva is convincing evi- 
dence that the late Hoare-Laval plan was not, as Mr. 
Baldwin claimed, wholly the result of his failure to keep in- 
formed of developments at Paris. On the contrary, Sir 
Samuel appears to have been made the scapegoat for what 
is essentially the present policy of the Conservative govern- 
ment. His imminent return to the Cabinet in some other post 
after having been associated with one of the gravest diplomatic 
blunders in modern history merely reinforces this interpre- 
tation. But why should Britain, either because of its avowed 
desire to uphold collective security or for purely imperialistic 
reasons, suddenly decide to throw in its lot with Italy? From 
the standpoint of the Baldwin government there have been 
only two significant changes in the situation since sanctions 
were initiated. The first was the result of the British elec- 
tions. It is no longer possible to doubt that the Conservatives 
deliberately capitalized the pro-League sentiment revealed by 
the peace poll in order to be returned for five more years, 
and then just as deliberately repudiated all their campaign 
promises. The other development, scarcely anticipated, was 
the setback which Mussolini has encountered in northern 
Ethiopia. If Baldwin had really desired to strengthen the 








League, he would have seized upon this strategic occasion 
for bringing greater pressure upon Italy. The fact that he 
did not indicates that imperial considerations have been para- 
mount. Whether this implies that a deal has definitely been 
arranged or merely that England is loath to see Fascism over- 
turned in Italy is impossible to say, though the latter is the 
more plausible interpretation. The threat to the white man’s 
prestige in case of an Ethiopian victory has apparently tran- 
scended any fear that Italy might threaten the British Empire. 

Does this mean that we must despair of achieving any- 
thing approximating collective security as long as imperialist 
rivalries exist? This is the instinctive reaction of most 
American isolationists, and in view of the events of the past 
few weeks, no one can definitely assert that they are wrong. 
It is not enough to say that if it were not for the weakness 
of Hoare and Baldwin, Italy would today be faced with in- 
evitable defeat. The forces which drove two such dissimilar 
men as Sir Samuel Hoare and Captain Eden to repudiate 
the principles upon which they were elected cannot be ex- 
plained merely in psychological terms. But the alternative 
to collective security, as the British indicate by action if not 
by word, is the desperate one of rearmament and a return 
to the pre-war system of alliances. Unless a collective organ- 
ization can be established before German Nazism reaches 
the stage in which Italian Fascism found itself this fall, noth- 
ing can head off a world conflict. Fortunately, the outlook 
is not as completely dark as it appears at the moment. We 
must not forget that the League has shown that it can act— 
and act with swiftness and decisiveness. A preposterous plan 
for rewarding the aggressor has been stopped by enraged pub- 
lic opinion. There is still hope that public opinion will once 
more assert itself in time to preserve the League from the 
dry rot of compromise and procrastination. 


Remove the Rat 


HE president of the Wotld Association of Detectives 

at its last annual convention stated that “the seeds 

of unrest . . . particularly the inroads made in or- 
ganized labor, constitute a major problem with which the 
members of the association are in daily touch.” He went 
on to say with the pious solemnity of a Rotarian who has 
just eaten a radical high-school teacher that the private 
detective performs in this connection ‘‘one of the most im- 
portant services to society.” 

An excellent example of this service to society is out- 
lined in an article in this issue. Ray L. Kringer reports on 
page 131 the testimony of a labor spy at a hearing before 
the Regional Labor Board in St. Louis. The activities of 
A. A. Ahner, “labor-relations counselor” for the Brown 
Shoe Company, in destroying union locals from within con- 
form to the usual pattern of labor espionage. The case is 
of special interest, however, because it shows how the labor 
spy works hand in glove both with local officials and with 
the “citizens’ committee’ which stands ready in all its out- 
rage and sawed-off shotguns to protect the fair name of 
practically every vilage and town in the United States— 
particularly in those rural areas to which industry continues 
to flee, hoping to escape from organized labor. The Brown 
Company case is also significant because it puts the labor spy 
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and his works into the government records—thereby bol- 
stering the demand now being put forward by various groups 
for a thorough investigation of what is probably the most 
loathsome of all professions. 

Public opinion, with the help of various agencies, has 
of late been closing in on the labor spy. This has been due 
in part to a series of books and articles exposing his methods 
of dealing with “faults and abuses, such as radicalism, dis- 
content, dishonesty, inefficiency” among workers—we quote 
from the sales talk of the Pinkertons’ National Detective 
Agency, which has offices in every large city. Edward 
Levinson, author of “I Break Strikes,” and the New York 
Post, which he serves as labor editor, have done admirable 
work in exposing the private detective as social worker. 
And there can be no doubt that the trial of Pearl Bergoff, 
Strike-Breaker Number One, made a deep impression on the 
public and gave impetus to a campaign to remove the 
rat from labor’s house, which is pretty flimsy at best. Mr. 
Bergoff’s exposure was precipitated when some of his social 
workers sued him for non-payment for a little trip to 
Georgia in connection with a textile strike. When the 
strike-breakers arrived in Georgia, Governor ‘Talmadge, 
with great éclat but for reasons having nothing to do with 
pro-labor sympathies, shipped them out again. It made a 
pretty story in court. 

Representative William P. Connery, chairman of the 
House Labor Committee, is ready to introduce a bill to pre- 
vent the use of hired thugs and push through its passage 
unless the National Labor Relations Board, on the basis of 
testimony it has collected, can find ways of stopping the prac- 
tice of espionage. 

We do not mean to imply, of course, that the mere pas- 
sage of such a bill would solve the problem. That would 
be to overlook the highly respectable gentlemen in steel, auto- 
mobiles, shoes, and every other industry who by their gen- 
erous patronage have fostered the noble trade of spying until, 
according to Mr. Levinson, 55 of the 187 licensed private- 
detective agencies in New York City now solicit business 
in supplying spies, professional strike-breakers, or guards, 
armed and unarmed. Almost any industrial magnate, it 
seems, would rather share his profits with Pearl Bergoff and 
his band of “finks” than with the workers who help to pile 
up dividends. 

It would be interesting to know just how many millions 
have been spent in the last fifty years to keep the worker 
from getting a fair wage. There is little doubt that steel 
would lead all! the rest. And for this reason it is significant 
that the office of Charles W. Tuttle in Rooms 1007-1010 
of the Carnegie Building in Pittsburgh has quietly folded up. 
Charles W. Tuttle is known to labor as the chief of the 
Carnegie spy system which was installed in 1892 by Henry 
Clay Frick and has been attending to “discontented” workers 
ever since. Mr. Tuttle, we are told, is “ill.” The real 
explanation seems to be that unfavorable publicity in regard 
to its espionage service has hurt the Carnegie Corporation. 

But even if industry is in process of giving up espionage 
as a crude and outmoded way of defeating organization, the 
pressure for a Senate investigation should not be relaxed. 
The worker has suffered for years from the black list. Let 
a Senate committee compile a black list to end black lists— 
a complete record of labor spies, their procurers, and the gen- 
tlemen higher up who pay for their services. 





Infancy of an Art 


P NHE Museum of Modern Art has recently exhibited 
to members and to the press the first selection from 
its newly collected library of motion pictures. By 

summer it expects to have prepared five programs illustrating 

the development of the movies from the earliest beginnings to 
the present, and to offer them on a rental basis to educa- 
tional institutions for presentation to the public. 

Starting with a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the Film Library, under the direction of Iris Barry, in- 
stituted an active search for early movies, and though many 
of them survived only by chance, this first showing seems to 
indicate that the search was remarkably successful. The 
program begins with “The Execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots” (1893-94), which lasts only a few seconds and which 
was originally made for the peepshow kinetoscope but was 
transferred to film shortly after the first projection machine 
was devised. It is succeeded by “Wash Day Troubles” 
(1895), also a mere fleeting incident, and then by “A Trip 
to the Moon,” made in France in 1902 by George Meéliés, 
one of the first persons to establish a reputation as a director. 
This film is of extraordinary interest both because it repre- 
sents a successful early effort to use the new medium for 
fantasy and because it was so widely shown in this country 
that many persons middle-aged or older can remember it. 
It is followed by the American “The Great Train Robbery” 
(1903), commonly cited as the first successful effort to work 
out a specifically cinematographic technique for the presenta- 
tion of a realistic narrative, and by “Faust” (1905), one of 
the early Pathé pictures partly colored by hand. The pro- 
gram concludes with the tiresome “Queen Elizabeth” made 
in France by Sarah Bernhardt and released in America as 
the first of the Famous Players pictures. In the next pro- 
gram we are promised some of the early Biograph pictures 
which dominated the American screen up to about 1911. 

As the bulletin of the Film Library points out, the mov- 
ing picture is the only art which it is possible for us to study 
from the very beginning. It is also true that if collections 
had not been made now it would soon have become impos- 
sible to make them at all. Films may be copied, as these 
have been, but their physical basis is not permanent even 
under proper care, and all the old ones are even now dis- 
integrating. This is particularly true of those not being pre- 
served by companies having a continuous existence, and many 
have probably vanished completely. We are informed, for 
example, that the Italian “Caberia,” one of the earliest, 
most elaborate, and most successful of the spectacles (if our 
memory serves, D’Annunzio wrote the scenario) has so far 
eluded all search. 

These early pictures hdve a curious interest for even 
the casual spectator, especially if he happens to be old enough 
to remember them from the time when they were first shown. 
But this is not all. There is a real and highly interesting 
evolution of technique which only they can adequately il- 
lustrate. So far, only a small group of persons has been 
able to see the films, but we hope that they will be shown 
to the general public. Even this, however, would not be 
enough. The entire collection should be catalogued and 
made as easily available to investigators as old books are. 
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Issues and Men 


A Measure of America’s Betrayal 


eign Affairs, Professor Edwin M. Borchard, of the 

Law School of Yale University, declared that the 
chief responsibility for this country’s entering the World 
War rested on the President and the Cabinet because of 
their utter incompetence in handling the international situa- 
tion. This he placed above all the other numerous causes 
for our participating in the struggle. To many who still 
worship at the shrine of Woodrow Wilson this will seem 
sacrilege. It is not the worst indictment, however, that can 
be brought against him. The documents exposed by the 
Nye committee have now proved the insincerity of some of his 
Cabinet, in addition to the already attested insincerity of 
Colonel House and Robert Lansing and the belligerency of 
Walter H. Page. Of him Mr. Lansing wrote to President 
Wilson on January 27, 1916: “I must say that I am very 
considerably disturbed as to Mr. Page’s attitude on all sub- 
jects which in any way affect the policies of Great Britain. 
He certainly is influenced very strongly by the atmosphere 
in which he is, and I frequently doubt whether he urges the 
cases involving American rights with the force and vigor 
which he should as American Ambassador.” We have also 
finally obtained indisputable proof of what has long been 
known—that Mr. Wilson lied in regard to his ignorance of 
the secret treaties. 

I have always had a special interest in this question, for 
it was I who first received copies of the treaties and printed 
them in January, 1918, in the New York Evening Post, of 
which I was the managing owner. Copies of these treaties 
I personally sent to Mr. Tumulty. Colonel House, who 
now appears as having obtained knowledge of these treaties 
only from the President during Balfour’s visit, received sev- 
eral copies, as did every Senator and Congressman. I syndi- 
cated the treaties in eight or nine dailies, and reprints of 
them in pamphlet form were placed on sale on the news- 
stands of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and other cities. A friend of mine has stated to me 
that he has in his possession a letter from Colonel House 
acknowledging receipt of two copies of the pamphlet and 
declaring that they are “going to the White House tonight 
in the private mail bag of which the President alone has the 
key.” Yet Woodrow Wilson, when the Senate committee 
called upon him on August 19, 1919, specifically denied 
having heard of the secret treaties before he reached Paris. 

Arthur Krock, Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times, joining his employers’ effort to discredit the 
Nye committee, declares that “maybe he [the President] 
did lie.” ‘There are,” he declares, “lies forced upon states- 
men by patriotic duty which are writ in letters of gold in 
the books of the Recording Angel.” As I have not seen the 
Angel’s books, I cannot be sure that Mr. Krock is correct in 
his statement. But I can and do challenge his assertion that 
any such lie was “forced upon” Wilson “by patriotic duty.” 
What was that “patriotic duty”? The war was finished; 
the fight then on was over the League and the ratification 


[sir atin, before the House Committee on For- 


of the peace treaty. All the President desired to achieve by 
his words was to hide from the Senators the fact that, before 
his trip to Paris, he had knowledge of those abominable 
secret treaties which prove today, as in 1918 and 1919, that 
the supposedly noble and altruistic aims of the Allies were 
all bunk. Of course, Wilson would have been denounced 
had he told the truth; he would have been accused of with- 
holding vital facts from the Congress and the people—facts 
at the basis of the Versailles treaty, which has so nearly 
wrecked the world. Does the Recording Angel glorify a 
statesman’s lie told simply for the patriotic purpose of saving 
his own skin? 

But this is only one phase of the appalling picture now 
for the first time revealed in full by the Nye committee; for 
which alone Senator Nye—and Senator Clark, too—well de- 
serves the award of the Cardinal Newman gold medal, to be 
bestowed upon him by the Newman Foundation for the 
most outstanding and distinguished service rendered to our 
country and to humanity during the past year. Professor 
Borchard was right. The incompetence is all there. It is 
exceeded only by the utter callousness of the Wilson crowd 
with respect to the price in human lives and suffering to be 
paid by the youth of America for governmental cowardice 
and blundering—130,128 men killed, or dead of wounds or 
sickness. I do not recall any Cabinet speeches against our going 
into the war for prosperity’s sake—no one knew then that 
the price might not be 500,000 or even 1,000,000 Ameri- 
can lives. So the incompetent Wilson enmeshed himself 
and the country by being insincere in his neutrality and then 
unneutral, by going back on his original ban against loans 
and the sale of Allied bonds, by permitting the growth of 
the huge war business until he was its captive and unable to 
oppose the British in their violation of international law lest 
he destroy our unhealthy war-boom prosperity. The Nye 
committee has now reconstructed the whole thing, made past 
history live news, and laid before us just how we were 
led by cheating and blundering into the struggle. 

Well, how about a balance sheet? Had we stayed out 
of the war we should have lost our war business, experienced 
a depression and considerable unemployment, and failed to 
make a lot of millionaires. Instead, we got 130,128 dead 
and 192,369 wounded, a war expense of at least fifty billions 
with more billions to come for bonuses, pensions, and so 
forth, the loss of our loans to our Allies, our share of the 
present depression with its horrible toll in money and man- 
hood, and, finally, national insecurity with our republican 
institutions actually menaced. This is the true measure of 
America’s betrayal by the incompetence, the insincerity, and 
the devotion to “prosperity” of Page, Lansing, McAdoo, 
House, and Wilson! 
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The Riddle of the Supreme Court 
I. The Divine Right of Judges 


* MAX LERNER 


LONG view of the power of the Supreme Court is 
dificult to achieve in the midst of immediate issues 
and angry passions. But it would start with the 

fact that what the court is doing now, in smashing the 
best legislative efforts of the community, is no novelty, just 
as the attacks on the court are no novelty. It would try 
to get at the nature, the psychological roots, and the eco- 
nomic consequences of the power of judicial review—pre- 
sumably America’s most beautiful and original gift to the 
art of government. 

Judicial review is a political device by which the court 
passes on the constitutional validity of legislative and execu- 
tive acts. It enables the judges to apportion powers between 
the states and the national government, and between the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches. This is a power 
nowhere to be found expressly granted in the Constitution 
itself. But it has by this time written itself into the Consti- 
tution by court interpretation, and although only a custom it 
has become as commonly accepted as if it were clearly granted 
in the document. 

There are two opposing theories as to how the power 
zrew up. One is the usurpation theory. It goes back to 
Jefferson and is repeated afresh in every period of consti- 
tutional crisis. It holds that judicial review is sheer usurpa- 
tion and that the Supreme Court has deliberately filched 
powers belonging to other departments. This point of view 


is generally highlighted with charges of tyranny that trans-. 


port us back into the pages of Plutarch. The other is the 
Federalist view that the judicial power flows inherently from 
the nature of our federal system, and that without it our 
rovernment would be unworkable and our democracy un- 
thinkable. 

I shall confess I cannot subscribe to either of these 
although they both offer fragments of the final 
answer. It is true that there have been some men on our 
court with a will to power. And it is true, on the other 
side, that given our federal-state governmental system, when 
both the states and the nation try to ride the same horse 
someone must finally decide who shall ride in front. But a 
clearer answer than either would be that the court’s power 
s a natural outcome of the necessity for maintaining cap- 
italist dominance under democratic forms; that judicial re- 
view has proved to be a very convenient channel through 
which the driving forces of American economic life have 
found expression and achieved victory. Such a view could 
be documented by reference to the history of the judicial 
power since Marshall first established it in 1803 by his 
lecision in Marbury vs. Madison. The high points in the 
story would be Marshall’s use of the judicial power to give 
enlarged scope to the expansion of business enterprise, the 
development of the doctrine of due process of law after the 
Civil War, and the reading of a laissez faire social phi- 
losophy into the Constitution in the decades around the turn 
of the century. 


theories, 


Today the court is reenacting the role it has always 
played whenever a resurgence of popular feeling has threat- 
ened to sweep away some of the established power of business 
enterprise. Nor has there been in all this any consistency 
of judicial doctrine or political theory. When the people 
have gained control of the state legislatures, as happened in 
Marshall’s day and in the decades of agrarian revolt, the 
court has denied power to the states and concentrated it in 
the federal government. But when, as is true now, the 
people have captured the federal offices, then the court denies 
power to the federal government and reserves it where it 
must be ineffective in the task of business regulation—with 
the state governments. The Republicans now find them- 
selves amazingly the devoted adherents of states’ rights, and 
the Democrats (shades of the Jeffersonian tradition!) are 
earnestly seeking to increase the national power. 

There are several rather striking misconceptions today 
about the court’s power and function. One is that judges 
decide as they do because they can do no other—that they 
follow an inflexible path of constitutional doctrine. Only 
a little less far from the truth is the second and opposite 
misconception—that the judges are untrammeled in the ex- 
pression of their own social attitudes and that they can play 
ducks and drakes with judicial precedent. What are actu- 
ally the limits within which the Supreme Court has to work? 
It can decide only specific cases and not abstract questions 
—the case of the Schechter brothers, for example, and how 
they sell their chickens—and out of those specific judgments 
the body of constitutional law grows up. Once a case is 
settled, however, a rule of law is established for future 
decisions, and every judge must abide by it (stare decisis) 
regardless of his previous views. The court works, more- 
over, within a difficult technical tradition, under a limited 
jurisdiction, and with severe procedural regulations. Finally, 
its role with respect to legislation is negative and passive. 
It can initiate nothing of itself. But after you have said 
all that, the fact remains that the judge retains a great 
latitude of decision. On the same set of facts in the Hoosac 
case, after hearing the same arguments and reading the same 
briefs, with the same body of precedent to draw on, pos- 
sessed of the same degree of integrity and patriotism, Mr. 
Justice Roberts comes to one constitutional conclusion and 
Mr. Justice Stone to exactly the opposite one. What can 
explain this? Only the hypothesis that the judge works 
within limits and with material flexible enough to allow 
for personal choice. The determining factor becomes not 
some rigorous rule but the judge’s own social philosophy. 
This in turn is shaped by his class roots, his education, his 
experience, and the elements in the contemporary climate 
of opinion to which he is responsive. 

There is another misconception. We tend to believe 
that the court shows its power only when it declares an act 
of Congress unconstitutional. Actually the court has ex- 
ercised this judicial veto only on some sixty occasions, many 
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of them of slight moment. The judicial veto represents the 
outer limits of the court’s power. It shows how far that 
power can go. But usually the court influences the shap- 
ing of an act even before it is passed, for the knowledge 
that the act will have to run the gauntlet of judicial review 
is a sovereign acid for eating away features that the court 
will predictably disallow. Once the act is passed it may 
be whittled into ineffectiveness (as happened with the anti- 
trust legislation) without any actual declaration of uncon- 
stitutionality, or the agency set up (like the Federal Trade 
Commission) may be crippled by court interpretation with- 
out being destroyed outright. Thus the court’s power is 
broader and more continuous than the exercise of its veto. 
Even when it upholds legislation it is directing our economic 
life. The entire landscape of life as it is lived today by the 
common man is ultimately at the mercy of the court’s action 
or sufferance. 

The essence of the court’s position in our system is 
that it takes problems that are primarily economic and clashes 
of interest that are economic, and translates them into 
terms of legal doctrine. It thus becomes the bottle-neck 
of economic policy. I believe that is the one overwhelm- 
ing fact that we must face today. As long as economic is- 
sues are fought out frankly as such, their solution lies with 
the people and with their representatives in the legislature. 
But when economic issues are translated into legalistic terms, 
when the question of the fate of the farmers and workers 
and housewives and working children becomes a matter of 
hosts of none-too-angelic lawyers dancing on the needle of 
due process of law, then the big electoral battalions are left 
helpless. If we face it clearly, looking beyond the tangle 
of our traditional usages, the question of what we shall do 
with our farms and our factories is not ultimately a question 
for lawyers or judges to settle. It is a question of eco- 
nomic and social policy. To allow our economic policy to 
be shaped by the judges is wrong whichever way you look 
at it. If they decide, as is often claimed, on purely legal 
grounds, then those are the wrong grounds on which to 
decide questions of economic policy. If they decide, as is 
sometimes admitted, on economic and social grounds, then 
they are the wrong people to be intrusted with decisions on 
these grounds, for they are judicial and not economic tech- 
nicians. 

In passing thus on economic policy the Supreme Court 
has throughout our history functioned as the last bulwark of 
the possessing classes. It has always been a final line of de- 
fense for them, a sort of Hindenburg line that would stand 
fast when all else crumbled. Beaten at the polls, in danger 
of having the economic institutions of a plutocracy leveled 
by the political forces of a democracy, the defeated group 
has always turned to the court for shelter and has found 
it in the safe haven of constitutional law. Jefferson dis- 
covered this fact when he and his party of small farmers 
and mechanics turned the Federalist propertied interests out 
of Congress and the Presidency in 1800, only to find them 
dug in again behind the earthworks of the court. Jackson 
discovered it in the 1830's, Lincoln in the 1850's, the agrarian 
leaders in the eighties and nineties, the Progressives such 
as La Follette and Theodore Roosevelt as the century ended. 
And now Mr. Roosevelt is discovering it afresh. It seems 
to be the fate of American reformers to conduct their educa- 


tion in public. 


Each of these men sought to attack the court. In 
no case has the court’s power been successfully limited. What 
accounts for this extraordinary toughness and viability of 
the court? The defenders of the court answer that its 
survival indicates the hollowness of the attacks on it. What 
is involved is evidently a medieval ordeal by fire, proving 
innocence. But the successive crises of the judicial power 
can no more be exorcised by this sort of mumbo-jumbo than 
can the crises of the economic system. Each attack on the 
judicial power in America has not been merely an unaccount- 
able bit of behavior of the democratic mass. It has been the 
expression, in constitutional terms, of the inability of our 
state to adjust its own power-relations and resolve its own 
contradictions. And for that reason each successive crisis of 
the judicial power has taken its color, its substance, its ten- 
sion from the contemporary stage of the struggle of economic 
groups and classes. 

That is happening today too. And today, as in the 
past, the court will survive the attack on it, not because of 
any inherent rightness in the judicial power, but because the 
larger number of our people still have a sense of the sanctity 
of the court. What used to be the divine right of kings 
has now been replaced by the divine right of judges. 

There are several elements in this pattern of divine 
right as it exists in the popular mind. One is the fact that 
we have been encouraged for over a century to make a fetish 
of the Constitution. Every people needs some form of 
anchorage, some link with the invariant. The Rock of Ages 
is as essential to political as it is to religious life. In fact, 
the habits of mind begotten by an authoritarian Bible carry 
over to an authoritarian Constitution; and a country like 
ours, in which our early tradition had prohibited a state 
church, ends by getting a state church after all. To be 
sure, not all who make a fetish of the Constitution believe 
in it. There are many newspaper and political groups which 
appeal to the sanctity of the Constitution with their eyes fixed 
on the immensities and their hands reaching out for their 
own special interests. And yet with the larger number of 
our people the belief that the Constitution is sacred beyond 
change is a genuine belief, and must be reckoned with. 

The second psychological element in the tradition of 
the divine right of judges is the belief that the Supreme 
Court is the special guardian of the Constitution—and a 
better guardian than Congress or the President. Part of 
John Marshall’s genius lay in his skill in pushing into the 
background the power that the court was gaining over eco- 
nomic policy, and thrusting into the foreground its role of 
guardianship. ‘This the later judges have encouraged by 
their continued utterances, and it has become the officia! 
theory of the court’s power. The judges have thus been 
associated in our minds with the function of protection 
rather than with the struggle for power. 

The third element has been the tradition of judicial! 
neutrality. We have somehow placed the judges above the 
battle. Despite every proof to the contrary the common 
man attributes to them the objectivity and infallibility that 
are ultimately attributes only of godhead. The tradition 
persists that they belong to no economic group or class; that 
they are not touched by economic interests; that their de- 
cisions proceed through some inspired way of arriving at 
the truth; that they sit in their robes like haughty gods, un- 
affected by the prejudices that move common men. 
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How long a myth built of such baseless fabric can 
continue is another matter. It is undoubtedly weakening 
and may be expected in the end to crumble. Meanwhile, 
however, its force and its hold on the popular mind are 
enough to daunt Mr. Roosevelt and keep him from making 
an open attack on the court’s power. In the end it will 


= 


not be the Roosevelts who will restore to the popular will 
the power of deciding on economic issues. The Supreme 
Court may be expected to be its own bitterest enemy. Even 
the myth of the divine right of judges will not survive many 
more decisions like Mr. Justice Roberts’s masterly essay in 
obfuscation in the Hoosac case. 


Arms Over Europe 


V. Mussolini Outbluffs England 


By LOUIS 


Rome, January 3 

LL Rome is divided into three parts: the servants of 
A the Pope and God, who wear cassocks and do not 

mix in politics; the servants of the King and Mus- 
solini, who wear military uniforms and are paid to obey 
orders; and the civil servants of the dictatorship. Some- 
where in every French political discussion one person will 
say: “Ah, but Paris is not France.” Nor is Rome Italy. 
It is more prosperous-looking, more politically-minded, and 
more pro-Fascist than the rest of the country. And it is 
filled with designated and voluntary propagandists for the 
regime whose charm and eloquence put foreigners under 
tremendous, often irresistible intellectual pressure. 

With this reservation, one must recognize in Rome that 
the League of Nations sanctions have for the moment con- 
solidated Mussolini’s domestic support. When active war 
preparations commenced, the nation opened its mouth for 
the first time in thirteen years and complained and criticized. 
The Ethiopian war was not and is not popular in Italy. 
Soldiers have failed to report at the time of embarkation 
for Africa. Many citizens in the north have crossed into 
foreign territory, and numbers have endeavored to prove 
foreign citizenship. In the presence of His Excellency Crol- 
lalanza, a high Fascist dignitary, who was showing me the 
fine work of reclaiming the Pontine Marshes, I asked a 
Fascist official why he was not in East Africa, and he re- 
plied, “One war was enough for me.” There was opposi- 
tion to the war in government bureaus, from the general 
public, among workers—Genoa saw some strikes—and in 
the army. In 1932 Mussolini instructed the General Staff 
to draft a plan for an Ethiopian war. The military warned 
that such a campaign would require at least three years of 
intense fighting and much expensive preparation. It would, 
moreover, weaken Italy in Europe. This was the narrow 
view of experts; Mussolini knew the political and social 
reasons for a war. In the beginning, therefore, many army 
leaders sulked. The King too was disaffected. When Mus- 
solini’s picture flashed across cinema screens scarcely a hand 
applauded. No longer did crowds gather in the Piazza 
Venezia to demand that I! Duce appear on the balcony. 

Sanctions were a windfall. Mussolini is a consummate 
politician. Anti-British feeling was fanned by the press. 
Though not at all menaced, the British Embassy was sur- 
rounded by troops when sanctions were imposed. They 
served to point out the enemy to the populace. The opposi- 
tion beat a retreat. Thereafter the regime stressed the hos- 
tility of foreign powers to Italy instead of Italy’s hostility 
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to Ethiopia. A special cookbook appeared with the title 
“Economical Meals for Sanctions’ Time,” not war time. 
This is typical of Mussolini’s shrewd strategy. The whole 
world has combined against Italy; Fascism played on the na- 
tionalistic chord. Inveterate anti-Fascists at home and 
abroad placed themselves at the disposal of the regime. Even 
the royal family fell into line. 

In Rome I asked every Fascist and every foreign mili- 
tary attaché I met why Mussolini had decided to make war 
with a huge army instead of taking a page out of the Japa 
nese book and provoking a plausible incident which would 
warrant intervention or bribing some chiefs to declare them- 
selves autonomous and beg Italy for assistance. Some 
Italians replied that such methods were not worthy of a 
proud nation. Signor Edmondo Rossoni, member of the 
Grand Fascist Council, said they feared a second Adowa. 
But a force of 50,000 men equipped with tanks, cannon, and 
aeroplanes could prevent a repetition of the 1896 disaster. 
Actually the size of the Italian army in Ethiopia is encum- 
bering its progress. In explaining the lull on all fronts 
Marshal Badoglio declared, “Soldiers must be fed’; and the 
more there are of them the slower becomes the advance. 
Moreover, we know that Italy did buy tribal leaders before 
the war started. Baron Franchetti purchased the submis- 
sion of Ras Gugsa and several other chiefs prior to the 
opening of hostilities; and it was because the British dis- 
liked Franchetti’s activities, Italians privately assert, that the 
aeroplane in which this Venetian Jewish nobleman was re- 
turning to Rome met with a mysterious and fatal accident 
fifteen minutes after it left the Cairo aerodrome. Be that 
as it may, the question remains why Franchetti’s approved 
tactic was not applied more widely. 

When Anthony Eden visited Rome in June, 1935, he 
offered Mussolini Ogaden north to the eighth parallel and 
west to the forty-second meridian. But Mussolini demanded 
all non-Amharic territory, plus control over the Negus such 
as the French exercise in Morocco over the Sultan. Know- 
ing he could not get this with British consent he suggested 
that if he made war he would take the entire country, and 
he moved his hand around and around above the map of 
Abyssinia which lay in front of them. In Paris, in August, 
Italy was offered more territory than Eden had been ready 
to grant, and also special advantages which might, in time, 
have enabled it to absorb other large parts of the land. 
Such a scheme would not have antagonized Britain and the 
League or taxed Italy’s limited financial resources. Mus- 
solini spurned it. 
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Everything points to the same conclusion: the Italian 

regime thought that at home and abroad there was more 
to gain from fighting than from negotiating, from battles 
than from bribes to princes. This also must be considered: 
italy had a peace-time army of 250,000 to 300,000 men. 
Mussolini’s principle, the moment troop shipments started, 
was to replace every soldier who went to Eritrea with an- 
other for duty in Italy. Since the East Africa army today 
numbers approximately 250,000 (plus 35,000 laborers), one 
would expect the home army to consist of between 290,000 
and 300.000 men. But its actual strength is 900,000, per- 
haps 1,000,000. Did Mussolini wish to be prepared for 
a war in Europe; did he expect a world-wide conflagration ? 
Or was he dealing with another problem, the problem of 
unemployment and domestic unrest? Despite the fact that 
, million men joined the army in 1935 and that many more 
found work in munitions plants, there were 628,000 Italian 
unemployed in September, 1935. There may have been 
almost two million, then, before the war started—a large 
number in a poor country of 44,000,000 inhabitants. After 
ircumstances had convinced the government of the advisa- 
bility of a war, this factor could hasten the final decision 
and give the war its large-scale, grandiose character. It has 
already militated against an early peace. 

When I asked seasoned observers what would happen 
in Italy if, a month or two from now, peace were re 
established, they all agreed that “things would be pretty 
had.” “The majority of Italian soldiers in Abyssinia,” Ros- 
soni had said to me, “will naturally return home, for many 
of them are city people with roots in Italy.” There would 
be more unemployment. The war had so far solved nothing. 
What Italy mav get in Ethiopia now or in the near future 
cannot yield quick fruit. On the other hand, every day of 
costs the Italian nation, it is stated, 30,000,000 lire 


Wat 

which it can hardly afford. Sanctions are taking their toll; 
hoarding. speculative buying, a few price increases, and gen 
eral economic dislocation have begun. On October 16 \fus 


solini. disclosed his terms to Laval for the first time since 
the trouble commenced. He wanted all non-Amharic territory, 
with League control, through foreign advisers, over the rest 
of Abyssinia. This was less than the British and French 
foreien ministers proposed. On the whole, therefore, the 
Laval-Hoare proposition presented him with a difficult choice. 

Jefore Mussolini made up his mind he sought to an 
ilvze the minds of Laval and Hoare. The case of Laval 
presented little difficulty. Laval had blessed Italy’s invasion 
of Ethioy hy implication at least, on January 7, 1935. 
He had been dragooned into sanctions by the British. He 
disliked making en enemy of Italy because of some African 
waste lan Sut what of Hoare? Were not the British 
ent on being firm? Had they not mobilized half the world 
for their strugele with Mussolini? Why the volte-face ? 


| 
Britain indubitably wished to» rt her micht but soon dis 
covered that this involved a strain and a risk. The crisis 
came over oil sanctions. Laval had caused them to be post- 
poned once, but the League Committee of Fighteen was 
sche luled fo meet on December 12 to decide for or against 


pplyine then { spent the nine davs preceding that date 
in Rome. and Rome talked of nothing else. Italy, I was 
told posse sed several months’ reserves of petroleur a but oil 


sanctions must ultimately paralyze her military and indus- 
trial activities, and Mussolini, Italians added—sometimes a 





bit hysterically—would not allow himself to be trapped and 
destroyed in this base manner. He would fight. He would 
fight the whole world. “This will be a romantic form of 
suicide,” I suggested. “Yes,” came the reply more than 
once, “but it is better to go down in a blaze of glory than 
to die inch by inch under foreign pressure.” Then military 
experts and Fascists went to the ubiquitous map of the 
Mediterranean. “You see this island?” they would say. “1: 
is called Pantelleria. It lies just between Sicily and Tunis, 
forty-five miles from Sicily. Italian submarines and aero- 
planes could close that gate and lock out the British fleet in 
the western Mediterranean. Italy could then fight in the 
eastern part for a long time. Italy has more bombers than 
you think. The Italian airmen are intrepid and expert. 
Recall Balbo’s formation flight to America. Italo Balbo is 
in Libya. Look at this map. You see this circle? It repre- 
sents the range of Italy’s bombers in Libya. You notice 
that the circle includes Alexandria. From the Dodecanese 
Islands Italy can bomb Cyprus. In the British House of 
Lords it has been admitted that Malta is already worthless. 
Italy can do a lot of damage.” A particularly frantic Italian 
contributed these ideas: “If all hope is lost, we will smash 
everything within our range. Is it better to lose India 
than Ethiopia? England will regret all this. We will all 
go down together. We will become a nation of brigands. 
[ will become a brigand.” At the moment he was the 
elegantly dressed director of a big commercial establishment. 
Was all this merely talk? It impressed diplomats in Rome. 
It impressed Laval and Hoare as well. 

Other facts fill out the picture of the Laval-Hoare pro- 
posal. The terms were sent to Mussolini on December 10. 
On December 12 the constitution of 1923 was returned to 
Egypt. Sir Samuel Hoare had asserted at the Guild- 
hall banquet in November that the constitution had been 
dropped. Riots followed on the Nile. Few realize how 
serious the situation might have become if Mussolini, as part 
of a “smash-all” decision, had marched a small army from 
Libya into a disaffected Egypt. It would have been dif- 
ficult but possible. Egypt is part of the Mediterranean 
front, but it is really a front in itself, and it has played a 
large role in the formulation of British policy toward 
Ethiopia. Moreover, what might a desperate Mussolini do 
on another British front, on the German front? There were 
rumors of a rapprochement between Mussolini and Hitler. 
Just before sanctions were applied, Mussolini had warned 
Laval that he might, if pressed, alter his policy with respect 
to Germany’s position in Austria. 

Difficulties in Egypt, dangers to the Mediterranean 
fleet, possibilities in Germany, and, as Baldwin said in the 
House, “it is no easy matter to stop oil going to Italy.” 
particularly when the United States failed to apply an em- 
bargo. London consequently faltered. The upshot of it all 
is this: Mussolini, with a very bad hand, played such won- 
derful poker that he succeeded, for one moment at least, in 
bluffing John Bull, whose cards were much better but who 
was afraid of going in for excessive stakes. In fact, the 
stakes are not big; Mussolini could not hold out very long 
against England and France. But if Mussolini is pushed 
to the wall, Europe and Italy will become even more inter- 
esting and exciting than they are today. 

[4 sixth article by Mr. Fischer on international rela- 
tions in Europe will appear in the issue of February 12.] 
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The Last War and the Next 
I]. What Does Neutrality Mean?r 


By WALTER MILLIS 


HE problem of neutrality, as it has now at last been 
posed before the nation, is a problem in applying the 
uncertain lessons of a complex past to the control of 

policy in an unforeseeable future. Its difficulties should be 
obvious. Yet the first and most fundamental lesson of our 
experience in 1914-17 is still the reasonably simple one that 
in order to maintain American neutrality America must be 
neutral. It is useless to discuss the question of keeping the 
country out of another foreign war except upon the assump- 
tion that the war will be one which the country will believe 
that it should keep out of. The nation—which is to say, 
those influential and vocal elements that so largely determine 
the current attitudes and momentary expedients of govern- 
ment—must at least begin with a conviction that the foreign 
conflict is not our conflict and, what is more important, that 
its outcome is a matter of no overwhelming importance to 
the United States. 

The folly of the President’s attempt to found a policy 
of neutrality upon the assumption that 90 per cent of the 
world is peace-loving by nature and that any foreign war 
must spring from an immoral aggression on the part of the 
dangerously wicked 10 per cent is surely too plain for dis- 
cussion. It was precisely that attitude which was the deepest 
single “cause” of our entanglement last time. If in another 
crisis it is adopted by our powerful captains of industry and 
our greatest financial magnates, by the corporation lawyers 
who normally staff the higher reaches of the Administration 
and its foreign services, by our press lords and the rabble of 
college presidents, professional interviewees, and other lay 
preachers who follow in their train, and by the professional 
politicians who sway to the winds of such influences, then 
the United States will not be neutral. In spite of whatever 
Presidential proclamations of neutrality may be issued, there 
will soon appear again a tremendous combination of pres- 
sures blocking every attempt to free the country from the 
war complex and strengthening every force tending to estab- 
lish it; it is unlikely that any abstract legislation adopted in 
peace time would withstand the tide, and again, as before, 
the issue of an actual military participation in the conflict 
would doubtless depend before long upon external circum- 
stances which we should be powerless to control. 

No neutrality legislation can guarantee in advance that 
the country will be neutral when the actual crisis appears. 
One may even go farther and say that if the country were 
genuinely neutral, the old-established laws and precedents 
would largely suffice, and it would be a relatively simple 
matter to secure any new powers from Congress as the need 
for them arose. Even in 1915 President Wilson could 
readily have got an arms embargo from Congress had he 
wished to do so; while as late as 1916 he had to exert all 
his influence to prevent the passage of the Gore-McLemore 
resolutions, which would have withdrawn protection from 
citizens traveling in the maritime war zones, as the present 
neutrality measures propose to do. There is, indeed, a cer- 





tain danger in writing too drastic neutrality laws upon the 
books beforehand; for there is always the possibility that 
political or economic pressures, or simply some concatena- 
tion of events unforeseen when the laws were drafted, may 
force their repeal, and the neutral state is certainly far more 
directly compromised by the repeal of legislation already in 
force than by a simple failure to enact such legislation. 

Yet this by no means demonstrates the futility of such 
legislation. Rather, it serves to define more precisely the 
real ends which a neutrality act can hope tu accomplish and 
the basic objectives at which, in consequence, it should be 
directed. Two things such an act can, perhaps, achieve. 
The first is to set up in time of peace large, plainly lettered, 
and inescapable warning signs, informing the populace and 
in particular its bankers and business men, editors and _poli- 
ticians, that if in another foreign crisis they set out to drive 
the nation recklessly and at top speed down the road to 
war, then war is the place where they are most likely to end. 

This function of a neutrality act is admittedly more 
educational than immediately practical; but it is not for that 
reason an unimportant one. It is to be suspected, indeed, 
that it is by far the most important function which a peace- 
time act can perform. Mr. J. P. Morgan has just informed 
the Nye committee that the fact that the Allies “found us 
useful” in mobilizing in their béhalf the financial and eco- 
nomic power of the American people in a major struggle 
in which the American people supposed themselves to be 
neutral is still “the fact of which I am most proud in all 
my business life of forty-five years.” A mandatory embargo 
on loans to belligerent governments—which there are various 
possible means of evading—might not prevent Mr. Morgan 
from again rendering so great a service to a foreign power. 
It might, however, lead him very seriously to consider what 
he was doing before a second time devoting himself to such 

cause; and it should certainly impress upon him a far 
livelier sense of the public responsibility attaching to his 
private actions than he now seems willing to admit. 

Similarly, restrictions on commodity exports might easily 
break down in practice, but their existence should neverthe- 
less force the ordinary manufacturer and farmer, the poli- 
tician and the newspaper reader, to face this basic question 
of neutrality at the beginning. Indeed, the mere debate over 
such measures is already doing so. In a new book Mr. Allen 
W. Dulles and Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong have discov- 
ered that an American export embargo might work to pro- 
mote a conquest of China by Japan or “weight the world 
against the kind of government to which the United States 
is dedicated” by facilitating a victory of the German and 
Italian dictatorships over Franco-British democracy. For 
this reason they are, perhaps rightly, skeptical of commercial 
embargoes. But far from demonstrating the futility of such 
embargoes as a neutrality measure, this only demonstrates 
that in the given cases Messrs. Dulles and Armstrong would 
not wish to be neutral. In this way, the presence of a 
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strong embargo act upon the books might compel the country 
as a whole to decide, at the outset, whether its primary pur- 
pose was to maintain neutrality or to maintain the territorial 
integrity of China or the military security of France and 
Britain in Europe. If the decision is in the latter sense, 
then neutrality of course becomes a dead issue, and the only 
problem is the practical, though somewhat ignoble, one of 
seeing to it that as far as possible other nations do our actual 
fighting for us. But the neutrality act will have helped to 
insure that the decision is recognized for what it is, made 
clearly and consciously, and based upon some more rational 
concept of genuine national interest than the emotional reac- 
tions to the first waves of war hysteria. 

This is the first possible function of peace-time neutral- 
ity legislation. Assuming that the country does meet the 
foreign-war crisis with a conscious policy of genuine neu- 
trality, there remains the second function which such legisla- 
tion can be expected to perform. Not the least significant 
lesson of our last experience is its demonstration that the 
outbreak of any modern great war must be an instant and 
violent shock to our awn economy, indeed, to our whole 
established complex of, “national interests.” On July 24, 
1914, the United States, though suffering from a business 
recession, was moving comfortably enough through a world 
which seemed to present no issues graver than the pasteboard 
problems of party politics; by August 4 we were facing 
financial collapse and economic disaster while we were 
swamped under a deluge of lesser difficulties any one of 
which would have been a major sensation by itself in normal 
times. So another great war is certain to create, at its 
outbreak and during its further progress, a complex of prob- 
lems which American statesmanship will be called upon to 
solve. The second possible function of peace-time neutrality 
levislation is to prepare as well as may be solutions which 
will not include the final confession of diplomatic bank- 
ruptey represented by a resort to war. 

Here the first obstacle to be recognized is the dif- 
ficulty of anticipating the exact conditions which will be 
presented. If the foreign war is such a minor one as that 
between Italy and Ethiopia, it will present no problem; but 
if the legislation is designed only to meet such a major war 
as one between the League powers and an Italo-German 
combination, then it may be perverted, as the neutrality act 
of 1935 was perverted, to entangle the country in the minor 
conflict which it was not intended to cover. Legislation pro- 
viding against another major European war—which would 
almost necessarily repeat the 1914 situation, with one side 
overwhelmingly predominant at sea—would hardly apply to 
a Russo-Japanese conflict, in which each belligerent could 
doubtless keep its back door open to American imports; 
while a world war in which Japan joined the Central Powers 
and perhaps Italy against Great Britain, France, and Russia 
would present complexities not easy to analyze in advance. 

In other ways the problem would be quite different 
from what it was in 1914. For technical reasons it is doubt- 
ful whether the submarine can ever again play as nearly 
dominant a role as it did in the spring of 1917. On the 
other hand, the aeroplane, in conjunction with the submarine 
and mine, has put the old-fashioned “close” blockade out of 
the question, and so rendered inapplicable the great body of 
international law and precedent on that subject. Maritime 
war zones—the new concept which we so sternly rejected 





in 1915—would seem to have become a military necessity, 
though a legal apparatus for regularizing them scarcely 
exists at present. In the economic no less than in the 
military field significant differences may be anticipated. For 
one thing, we possess a much stronger munitions industry 
than we had in 1914, which will of course be thirsting for 
profits; and that extremely important branch of it which 
manufactures aeroplanes and aeroplane engines commands 
an extraordinary popular sympathy and support never ac- 
corded the makers of the more pedestrian instruments of 
slaughter. We now have a considerable merchant marine 
under our own flag; its existence will make it more difficult 
for a foreign sea power to control our commerce, as the 
Allies did from 1914 on, but will at the same time increase 
the risk of explosive incidents. On the other hand, the 
trend toward national self-sufficiency leaves the whole future 
position of international trade and its importance to our 
domestic economy in some doubt; while other powers lack 
the cash and collateral resources available to them in 1914 
for mobilizing American industry in their behalf. 


With so many unknown variables present, it is impos- 
sible to solve the equation in advance. Particularly is it 
futile to attempt to search out every point at which a con- 
troversy with one or the other of the belligerents might 
arise, and provide against each by a specific waiver of neutral 
“rights” or a specific commitment to observe more exacting 
neutral “duties.” The provisions of the Pittman bill, au- 
thorizing the President to withdraw protection from na- 
tionals trading with or traveling to belligerent countries, 
might under certain circumstances prevent the development 
of some kinds of controversy, but there are many possible 
kinds of controversy which they do not cover, and circum- 
stances could easily arise under which an unwise use of the 
power would invite trouble. Their real value is simply as 
an instrument for impressing upon the country the fact that 
all neutral “rights” are more or less shadowy substances 
with no final sanctity attaching to them, and that it is always 
within the discretion of any government to grant or with- 
hold protection to its citizens abroad, not in accordance 
with the desires of the citizens but in accordance with the 
broad ends of national policy and interest. With such a 
statute on the books the Executive faced with another Lusi- 
tania crisis—or with the threat of it—would have a means 
which President Wilson lacked for controlling the tremen- 
dous emotional forces involved. It seems unlikely that legis- 
lation can, in this field, do more; and the Pittman bill 
doubtless does this well enough. 

But the fact that last time we acquiesced in many 
Entente violations of our claimed “rights” which we prob- 
ably would not have tolerated for a moment from the Ger- 
mans seems sufficient proof that the controversies themselves 
are of minor importance. It is not to the elimination of 
the inevitable surface frictions that one must look for the 
real safeguard, but to preventing the development of deeper 
explosive forces which these frictions might ignite. Here is 
the most significant, and obviously the most difficult, task 
before the author of any neutrality legislation. What he 
must prepare for is a sudden and violent dislocation, in quite 
unforeseeable directions, of the whole established political 
and economic framework. The first impact upon the United 
States might, as last time, cause a severe economic depres- 
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sion; it might come in the form of a sudden and unhealthy 
prosperity. The emotional impact would certainly be a 
powerful one and probably of first importance in the develop- 
ment of later events; and one cannot help asking whether 
peace-time legislation, by considering questions of propa- 
ganda, communications, and so on, could not usefully give 
more attention to this phase of the subject. But so far 
Washington has concentrated its efforts primarily upon the 
economic aspects. How can present legislation discourage 
the reappearance of a great “vested interest” in the success 
of one side in the struggle, tying our own economy in with 
that of one belligerent, inciting the other to attack us and 
exacerbating the emotional force of every controversy with 
him, tending to bind the hands of the government in its 
efforts to control the situation, and perhaps forcing us at 
last to come to the rescue of the favored side in order to 
save our own economic skins? 

Clearly, the broad answer seems to be by preserving 
as nearly as possible our normal peace-time economic rela- 
tionships. Today, as throughout the long history of neu- 
trality, the ideal solution is to secure the maintenance of 
our normal trade relationships with both belligerents; and 
because even now certain quite possible war situations might 
present a balance of forces that would enable us to maintain 
them, one must look with suspicion on too hasty and com- 
plete a surrender of the older concepts of neutral rights. 
For this reason, if for no other, mandatory embargoes on 
the primary commercial exports seem to be ruled out, for 
however they might work in practice they would necessarily 
destroy at the outset the normal economic system. If the 
outbreak of the war struck us first, as it did last time, 
through a loss of foreign trade, mandatory embargoes would 
merely intensify the suffering and heighten the pressure for 
relief through an abandonment of neutrality. Permissive 
authority to embargo commercial exports, however, would 
be a powerful weapon in the hands of a skilful and deter- 
minedly neutral President for defending our commerce 
against belligerent interference and so maintaining more or 
less the status quo ante. The trouble is that one cannot 
count on a President who would be both skilful and neutral, 
and if he failed in either respect the result might be disaster. 

Though in the case of, say, a Russo-Japanese war we 
might be able to maintain our normal commerce with 
both belligerents, it seems unlikely that the most skilful 
President, with the widest authority, could do so in the case 
if another general European war. The problem becomes 
therefore one of providing the means for adjustment to a 
situation not exactly foreseeable and probably of a rapidly 
changing character. Again the mandatory commercial em- 
bargo is ruled out, for it is impossible to make adjustments 
with a rigid instrument. The mandatory embargo on loans 
to belligerent governments, which places a kind of extreme 
upper limit upon any adjustment through an abnormal ex- 
pansion of war exports, is doubtless valuable. It must 
be recognized, however, that the possibility of evading it or 
of breaking it down—as happened last time—through resort 
to the mechanisms of commercial credit, triangular or private 
loans, cannot easily be guarded against except at the cost 
of destroying the financing of ordinary trade. And if it sets 
an upper limit upon the development of an unhealthy war 
trade, it provides no lower limit to check a war depression. 
Aside from the mandatory embargo on actual munitions 





—a question which seems to be of relatively minor conse- 
quence—about the only other device in the present bill for 
controlling our economic relationship to the war is the per- 
missive embargo on commercial exports. Except as a threat, 
however, this power seems at once too feeble and too sweep- 
ing to be of great practical use. On the one hand, it is 
dificult to prevent its evasion by the routing of exports 
through some other neutral country; on the other hand, if 
it could be made effective it would in a great war be too 
dangerous to our own export trade to be put into operation. 
While it cuts off excessive exports to one side, again it offers 
no means of recouping the loss of exports to the other. Some 
more subtle instrument seems necessary, and it has been 
searched for in a rationing or quota system. It has been 
suggested that legislation, either permissive or mandatory, 
should confine commercial exports to belligerents to the pre- 
war average. Yet in this simple form it is still open taguy 
most of the same objections. There is still the problem of 
exports by way of neutrals; if this were met by extending 
the quotas to all countries, the gap left in our export trade 
by the cutting off of certain belligerents would remain. 
When great foreign trading nations, moreover, find their 
energies absorbed by war, their former customers must applyy 
elsewhere. For a neutral United States this would offer 
legitimate increase in exports, and one from which it woul 
be very difficult to withhold our own producers. 

What seems to be wanted is some flexible instrument 
for the control of our foreign trade in war time which, 
while maintaining an upper limit on our fotal exports to 
all nations somewhere near the pre-war level, will permi? 
of a wide range o* readjustment within this limit as between 
both neutral and belligerent powers. To construct such an 
instrument is not easy. The experience of the European 
countries with quota controls during the depression may 
suggest means of going about it; the enactment of a simple 
permissive embargo law now may provide a foundation upon 
which the necessary refinements can be erected. But at all 
events, it will take much more time and thought than are 
available in a hurried session at the beginning of a Presi- 
dential year to build real machinery for the control even 
of the economic factors in a war crisis. Perhaps the real 
point of the whole present neutrality debate is simply its 
indication of the complexity of the subject, and our immense 
lack of concepts, public instruments, and popular understand- 
ing necessary to begin to deal adequately with it. 

’ But there is one other lesson to be derived from the 
argument. And that is that while permissive powers seem 
unavoidable in any attempt to deal with an unpredictable 
future, any permissive power carries with it as great a 
danger of misuse as a hope of successful application to the 
end intended. If the President is to have power to deal 
with such violent situations as are here anticipated, they 
must be real powers, and that means that they must be as 
powerful for ill as for good. It is to be suspected that the 
ancillary as well as the possible direct advantages of neu- 
trality legislation outweigh the dangers; but the dangers 
are there, and the only final safeguard against them lies in 
the American people’s ability to understand its own objec- 
tives and control its own governmental agencies for their 
attainment. 


[This is the last of two articles by Mr. Millis on The 
Last War and the Next.] 
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Washington Weekly 


By PAUL W. WARD 


Washington, January 19 
HE Supreme Court's cardinal function, beating the 
living with the bones of the dead, has just been taken 
over for a few hours by the United States Senate, 
with results threatening an abrupt end to the munitions in- 
vestigation and defeat to the exponents of a more rigorous 
neutrality bill than the Administration desires. 

Ostensibly, all this has come about because the blunder- 
ing Nye wounded the feelings of Tom Connally, Carter 
Glass, and other Wilson idolators by impugning the honesty 
of Harding’s predecessor. Actually, many other forces con- 
tributed to the Senate flare-up that followed. ‘There is a 
nasty story going around Washington to the effect that the 
Nye committee was about to present certain evidence—a mat- 
ter of recent aeroplane salesmanship in relation to a foreign 
power—that would strike close to the present occupant of 
the White House. 

It is known that the committee has in its secret files 
certain data that, if disclosed, would be embarrassing to Mr. 
Roosevelt. But it is far from certain that this circumstance 
had anything to do with starting the current effort to end 
the munitions probe by refusing Nye’s committee the $5,000 
to $10,000 needed to complete its job. On the other hand, 
it is clear that something more than worship for Wilson’s 
memory moved some of those who supported the outraged 
Connally and Glass in their absurdly vituperative attack on 
Nye and his work. There is no doubt, for example, that 
malign advantage was taken of the situation by a number of 
Senators who are opposed to any form of neutrality legislation 
that would put restrictions on cotton, oil, or metals shipments 
to belligerents beyond the reach of political manipulation. 

Nor can there be any doubt that others welcomed the 
opportunity provided to yield—under cover of an assumed 
love for Wilson's shade—to pressure from their Italian-Ameri- 
can constituents in respect to neutrality legislation. Mem- 
bers of Congress, especially those from New York and New 
Jersey, have been subjected to heavy pressure of that kind in 
the last week. Delegations from Italian sections of the East 
have descended on the Capitol bearing promises of reelection 
for Congressmen who see to it that any neutrality legislation 

enacted at this session exempts the Italo-Ethiopian situation. 
To do otherwise, they argue, would be what the diplomats 
call an “unfriendly act.” Persons closely following the pro- 
gress of the neutrality legislation in committee report that 
this newest of Washington lobbies already has made some 
yrogress. “Though the artichoke and tomato kings who make 
up this pro-Duce lebby will probably not succeed in their 
basic effort, they may achieve their secondary aim, which 
is to see that there is no stringent provision with respect to 
embargoes on raw materials in the bill that Congress passes. 
Nye’s blunder will have helped them there. 


RONICALLY, the storm of invective that blunder loosed 

in the Senate held up action on the bill to indemnify the 
Americans who physically paid the price of making the world 
ife for democracy. When the storm broke, the Senate gal 





leries were jammed with representatives of all the veterans’ 
organizations, come to see their two-billion-dollar bonus bil! 
rushed through the Senate for the next to the last time. They 
confidently expect Roosevelt to veto the bill and have even 
sent word to him that such an act will not be held against 
him by their followers at the polls in November. They ex- 
pect, just as confidently, to pass the bill over his veto. His 
legislative field marshals, including Speaker Byrns, who in the 
past has always voted against the bonus, are all hurrying to 
vet their names down as supporters of the current bill, after 
failing in their efforts to obtain from the White House in- 
structions as to what position the Administration wants them 
to take. 

Morgenthau, who as Secretary of the Treasury is at 
least nominally in charge of the federal government’s purse, 
also was barren of instructions when he appeared before the 
Senate Finance Committee a few days ago to discuss the 
budgetary situation. Thanks to Senator Couzens, who holds 
to an old-fashioned belief that the government belongs to the 
people and that they have a right, therefore, to know what 
it is doing, we now know that even in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the federal credit is approaching 
a perilously strained condition that must be checked either 
by reductions in spending or by an increase in taxation. 
Roosevelt still thinks he cannot afford the latter. The nation 
cannot afford the former. And under typical Rooseveltian 
management the nation will get neither in any substantial 


degree. 
* * - * 


HILE on the subject of finance, I should like to direct 
attention to one phase of the New Deal in banking 

that has just been completed. When the nation’s banking 
structure came tumbling down in 1933, one of the edifices 
that crashed with an especially loud roar was the huge First 
National Bank of Detroit. Later a Senate investigation was 
to show that the structure ought to have been razed months, if 
not years, earlier if its depositors and countless investors 
were to be protected from the results of the financial manipu- 
lations practiced by the banking group’s operators. They had 
dealt lavishly with themselves in loans to finance their specu- 
lations in the bank’s shares and in real estate, and then had 
resorted to every trick their lawyers and accountants could 
devise to hide the bank’s condition and keep the dollars of 
depositors rolling in and their own loans from being called. 
In the end, of course, those tricks were of no avail, and 

the institution was thrown into receivership. Out of the 
resulting liquidation it has been possible to pay the depositors 
amounts totaling no more than 70 per cent, and long ago 
it became necessary to turn to the directors for collection of 
their statutory liability, amounting to $29,000,000. Since 
the bank’s directorate of 110 members included all the lead- 
ing industrialists of Detroit and dummies representing vir- 
tually all the big automobile corporations, since these interests, 
according to their latest statements, have again grown rich 
and fat about the exchequer, since some of the men involved 
ire millionaires many times over, and since under the law 
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they were individually as well as collectively liable for the 
whole $29,000,000—you naturally would assume that Mr. 
|. F. T. O’Connor, Comptroller of the Currency, would in- 
sist upon payment of the entire amount. But you would be 
wrong. Mr. O’Connor has just settled for thirteen cents on 
the dollar, or a total of $3,800,000. 

What is more, the compromise settlement was made the 
occasion of a sort of public jubilation in the federal court- 
-oom at Detroit, to which it had to be taken for formal ap- 
sroval by Judge Edward J. Moinet. All the parties to the 

ympact, including the Treasury’s lawyers, the directors’ law- 
vers, and Judge Moinet, joined in praising one another. After 
sealing away from “gossips” the documents that would show 
how the compromise was reached, who paid what and who 
paid nothing, Judge Moinet, a Coolidge appointee, topped 
the proceedings with a windy speech in which he eulogized 
the men responsible for the bank’s crash and assured all 
within sound of his voice that no more honest men ever trod 
the earth. Neither he nor the Detroit press, whose head- 
ines screamed “Banking Group Gets Clean Bill” and “Bank- 
ers Vindicated by Court,” even mentioned the fact that a 
number of directors in question have been under criminal 
ndictment since June, 1934, for multiple violations of the 
National Banking Act. 


* * * * 


ij is probable that only a nasty, suspicious mind would 
perceive any parallel between these happenings at Detroit 
ind certain phenomena exhibited at the Jackson Day dinner 
here and the meeting of the Democratic National Committee 
that fellowed it. Ina place of honor close by the President 
nd immediately next to the Vice-President of the United 
States at the dinner sat J. Bruce Kremer, who back in 1933 
patriotically had yielded to the Roosevelt edict that no New 
Dealer should attempt to cash in on membership in the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Mr. Kremer yielded by giving 
up his committee post and setting up a luxurious law shop 
here directly across the hall from a similar establishment 
opened by Arthur F. Mullen, another committeeman who 
izreed with Mr. Roosevelt. 

How right they were, at least from the standpoint of use- 
fulness, has been proved several times over. Mr. Kremer, 
freed of the responsibilities of representing Montana on the 
committee, was able last summer to render $5,000 worth of 
services to one of the power consortiums fighting the Ad- 
ininistration’s holding-company bill. And it has just been 
disclosed that he was successful last summer in persuading 
the Department of Justice, under his old pal, Cummings 
to approve a $250,000 payment to the claimants in settlement 
of the fifteen-vear-old Niowa-Shipping Board case. In two 
earlier Administrations the department had refused to hono: 
the claim. 

While Mr. Kremer has been busy with such matters, 
\Ir. Afullen has been similarly occupied. Mr. Mullen, who 
represented Nebraska on the committee and was a Roosevelt 
floor leader at the 1932 convention, collected $25,000 from 
power interests for aiding them in their fight against the Ad- 
ministration’s holding-company bill. A few months ago it 
was revealed that he was seeking a fee in the neighborhood 
of $175,000 from two Nebraska public authorities for ser- 
vices rendered in connection with the establishment of two 
PWA-financed power projects in that state. 

The best part of it all is that Messrs. Kremer and Mul- 





len have found a way of eating their cake and keeping it too. 
Both these men, whose resignations from the national com 
mittee contributed so mightily to the Roosevelt Administra 
tion’s early reputation for moral and political probity, took 
an active part in the committee's deliberations the day after 
the dinner. Kremer attended on a proxy from Alaska. Mul 
len was there on a proxy from Puerto Rico. Robert Jack 
son, of New Hampshire, another who preferred the role ot 
political lawyer to a committee post, also was in attendance. 
His son-in-law, W. Forbes Morgan, had succeeded him as 
committee secretarv. Frank Hague, the New Jersey saint, 
was there, too, along with Horatio J. Abbott, whom Secre- 
tary Morgenthau forced to resign as Collector of Internal 
Revenue at Detroit under charges that his collectors were 
gathering campaign funds instead of taxes. Near them sat 
William A. Julian, who somehow never heard Mr. Roose 
velt’s call for all public office-holders to get off the commit 
tee. Mr. Julian occupies an even more obscure role than 
that of the Vice-President. He is Treasurer of the United 
States. 


Loose Construction 
By HEYWOOD BROUN 


HE broadcast entitled “Liberty at the Crossroads’’ 

which the two big chains refused was a most interest- 

ing radio revelation of Republican psychology. It 
contained a mother-in-law joke which was undoubtedly in- 
serted to show that the G. O. P. is faithful to the ancient 
traditions of this country, and there was also a mildly off- 
color anecdote to preserve the Lincolnian approach. 

But chiefly 1 was interested in Chairman Fletcher's 
estimate of the intelligence of the average voter. In one of 
the sketches, if they may be dignified by such a name, two 
characters, John and Mary, are introduced as “typical 
young Americans.” John’s recurrent phrase is “Huh? 
Sure.” He describes an expected wedding gift as “a bed- 
room soot.” The existence of such a thing as a national 
debt comes to him as a complete surprise. He is utterly 
amazed when he is told that he himself is a part of the 
government. As a matter of fact, he can hardly be blamed 
for that after some recent Supreme Court decisions. 

But all in all John Albert Smith is presented as a com- 
plete moron and his fiancee, Mary Phoebe Jones, as a young 
lady who has not yet quite made that grade. This in the 
eyes of the Republican National Committee is a typical 
American couple. The sincerity of Dr. Fletcher’s belief in 
this state of affairs is illustrated by the fact that John is 
solemnly advised that the farmers of America will be com- 
pletely ruined if they receive high prices for their products. 
Mr. Fletcher has a touching faith that the average American 
is all set to-say “Huh? Sure” to any economic hand-me- 
down the G. O. P. has to offer. But isn’t there at least a 
chance that the line may be revised to read, “Huh? Not on 


your life.” 
7 * * 


THINK there may be some passing interest, too, in the 
identity of the author who wrote “Liberty at the Cross- 
roads” entire, jokes, economic theories, and everything but 
the music. He was born in Iowa and his name is Henry 
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Fisk Carlton. Mr. Carlton was an instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and after service in the war took Pro- 
fessor Baker’s English 47 at Harvard. He wrote a play 
which was produced on Broadway, and in 1925 became an 
instructor in English at New York University. 

But at this point one cannot help making the inquiry: 
“Why, I thought the Republican Party was all against the 
professor in politics. Haven’t I read somewhere that we are 
being led to our doom by the crackbrained theories of Ph.D.’s 
from Columbia and Harvard?” 

On closer examination I find that Mr. Fletcher could 
easily make an adequate reply. Henry Fisk Carlton is only 
an M. A. and an instructor. He has all the book learring 
the Republican Party can afford to use and even at that he 


has to stoop a little. 
* * * 


ALTER LIPPMANN, plutocracy’s favorite Pippa, 

finds that all’s well with the world now that the 
Supreme Court's in its heaven and the Triple A has been 
killed. “The court has cleared the way for a far better 
agricultural problem,” he writes. Mr. Lippmann has just 
discovered the problem of erosion, and he thinks we should 
have more scientific farming with the cultivation of legumes 
to hold the soil. He does not deal with the point that this 
will involve the constitutionality of the TVA and the even 
further question of whether the court would ever conceiv- 
ably allow the government to manufacture low-priced phos- 
phate fertilizer at Muscle Shoals and sell it directly to the 
farmer. There will be precious few legumes unless this is 
done. 

Mr. Lippmann thinks the Supreme Court would cer- 
tainly approve any law to promote really scientific farming 
“under the general-welfare clause.” He asks naively, “What 
can be more truly a national interest than to preserve an agri- 
cultural population capable of feeding and clothing the 
American people and of conserving the land upon which the 
whole future depends?” 

What, indeed! But I trust that Mr. Lippmann, in 
this Pippa phase of his political economy, will not continue 
to leap so blithely across the deep grave dug by the six 
stalwarts of the High Bench. If he had taken the trouble to 
turn the page he would have found the Herald Tribune in 
its leading editorial pointing with pride to the discomfiting 
words of Mr. Justice Roberts, “It [the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act] remains a means for effectuating the regulation of 
agricultural production, a matter not within the powers of 
Congress.” 

QO) course 
eloquently, that words may mean anything you want them 
to mean; indeed, that they mean two utterly divergent things 
if that happens to suit your convenience. But I would refer 
him to the words of Senator Norris, a man not unfamiliar 
with the ways of Congress or the courts. Before the Senate 
Agricultural Committee Senator Norris said, “I don’t be- 


lieve that if the Supreme Court decision stands we can pass 
] ’ 


Mr. Lippmann may argue, and argue very 


. ’ 
aw to regulate agriculture. 


That 


any 


is certainly what the court said. I trust that 


Mr. Lippmann is not going to join its critics and detractors 
by subtly suggesting that it was only playing politics and 
that it has one ruling for a Democratic Administration and 
another for a Republican. 


Correspondence 
Cats, Dogs, and Children 


To THe Epitors or THE Nation: 

In your issue of January 8 you furnish us with an ar- 
resting editorial stating that a contributor of the Englewood 
News (December 12, 1935) reports that about one hundred 
starving families of that wealthy suburb are gleaning scraps 
of food along with the homeless dogs and cats. 

Just to add to the grim humor of the affair, I will report 
that a number of my friends, seated around a bridge table 
some two weeks after the incident referred to, heard one oi 
Englewood’s affluent first ladies confess that she was organizing 
a local branch of the Association for the Prevention of Cruelt, 
to Animals to look after homeless dogs and cats. 

Would it be pushing inference beyond its legitimate office 
if we presumed that the light of publicity had stung Engle 
wood’s best people awake to a sense of social obligation to 
dogs and cats? That hungry dogs and cats should have to 
contend with children on the garbage heap for scraps of food 
should overwhelm our best citizens with a sense of shame. 

New York, January 3 Ben Howe 


“Let Not F armers and Planters 
Rise” 


To THe Epitors or THE NATION: 

Apropos of your comment in the January 15 issue of The 
Nation on the Supreme Court AAA decision, we wish to cal! 
to your attention a poem written by a Jeffersonian critic of 
Federalist policy in 1798. Had the writer been a prophet as 
well as a poet, he might have dedicated it to Mr. Justice 
Roberts. 

Let us always the poor beat down 

And raise the rich to high renown 
Lord if to this you don’t agree, 

We shall all on a level be— 

And none will rev’rence the high blood, 
Which do forbid we pray dear Lord. 
Let not farmers and planters rise 

To rank amongst the great and wise. 


This was reprinted in “Essays in Honor of William E. 
Dodd,” edited by Avery Craven, in the essay by Maude How- 
lett Woodfin on Contemporary Opinion in the Virginia of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

BENJAMIN B. KENDRICK 
Mary CATHERINE Proctor 
Greensboro, N. C., January 13 


“Help Build Palestine” 


To tHe Epirors or THe Nation: 

Your editorial on McDonald in the issue of January 15 
studiously omits his profound appreciation of Palestine as the 
one positive hope for German Jewry and the spiritual emancipa- 
tion of world Jewry. Liberals who do not cooperate with the 
Zionist cause subtly betray their liberalism and stamp their 
philo-Semitism as a selfish gesture. Keep your compassion; 
help build Palestine. 


Burlington, Vt., January 9 Lupwic LewisoHN 
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How to Break 





a Labor Union 


By RAY L. KRINGER 


St. Louis, January 17 
r SHE story of how the Brown Shoe Company smashed 
the unions in its plants in small towns of Illinois, 
Indiana, Tennessee, and Missouri was told by the 
present writer in The Nation of November 13. In that 
article the president of the International Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union was quoted as follows: “It seems as though 
some hidden hand was able to bring about a situation which 
resulted in the return to our general office of the charters 
sent to locals.” The “hidden hand” has now been fully dis- 
closed in a hearing before the Regional Labor Board in St. 
Louis, which has issued a complaint charging the company 
with discrimination in firing four union employees in its 
Salem, Illinois, plant and with “inducing a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee to coerce, intimidate, and interfere with the employees 
in the exercise of the right” to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. Twenty-one days were required to take the testimony ; 
and the 3,600-page transcript tells a sordid story. 

John A. Bush, president of the Brown Company, testi- 
fied that when he hired A. A. Ahner as “labor-relations 
counselor” he did not know Ahner was the head of a strike- 
breaking agency. The manufacturer explained that Ahner 
was employed in the spring of 1934 to relieve company of- 
ficials of details incident to meeting with employees under 
Section 7-a of the National Industrial Recovery Act; he was 
not hired to break unions. 

Termination of Ahner’s connection with the shoe com- 
pany happened to coincide with the dissolution of most of 
the locals of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union in Brown 
plants. The locals in the Sullivan, Illinois, and the Charles- 
ton, Illinois, plants gave up their charters in August, 1935; 
the Mattoon local was dissolved the following month and 
the Salem local was disintegrating. Ahner’s thirteen 
months’ employment by the Brown Company at $200 a 
month ended in September, 1935. 

Ahner was engaged by President Bush of the Brown 
Company following a conference at which the “private de- 
tective” impressed the manufacturer as a “square-shooter.” 
Bush declined to reveal who recommended Ahner. Com- 
pared with his nationally known competitors, Ahner is small 
fry—but judged by the growing list of his clients in the St. 
Louis area he is winning recognition. Ahner testified at the 
Labor Board hearing that he is sole owner of the A. A. 
Ahner Detective Agency and of Industrial Investigators and 
Engineers. He admitted that he received his training in 
the employ of the Railway Audit and Inspection Company, 
rated in the class of the Bergoft strike-breaking agency. 
Ahner went into business for himself about seven years ago. 
“It’s worth lots of money to me,” he testified. 

Although Ahner’s men were described by a former em- 
ployee of his agency as a “slugging outfit,” finesse rather 
than violence was employed for the most part to discourage 
membership of Brown Company workers in the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union. M. L. Norris, a union organizer in 
Salem, bore the brunt of the violence which occurred. On 





one occasion Norris was lured from his home at night by a 
fake telephone call and slugged by unidentified assailants 
who ran their car against his and started an altercation. 
Norris “missed being killed by an inch,” a physician testified. 
Several weeks later Norris was besieged in his home by a 
mob and threatened with a “one-way ride.” 

During the siege of the Norris home Police Commis- 
sioner George James of Salem called and requested the union 
organizer to turn in the charter of the shoe workers’ local 
so that the Brown Company would not close the factory, as 
it had threatened to do. James was a member of the Cit- 
izens’ Committee which took a leading part in the effort to 
kill the union movement. The Citizens’ Committee also in- 
cluded Mayor Omer Mc Mackin and leading merchants. 

Mayor McMackin’s testimony was one of the high 
lights of the hearing. On October 14, during a strike at 
the Salem factory, the Mayor assembled a group of special 
deputies and gave them orders to “stop that picketing by 
11:30 a.m.” McMackin acted after a telephone conversa- 
tion with President Bush of the Brown Company in St. 
Louis. Several pickets were clubbed and kicked. 

“Were your instructions to stop picketing in conform- 
ity with the laws of Illinois?” asked David Shaw, attorney 
for the Labor Board. 

“Yes,” replied the Mayor, and went on to explain that 
the law he had in mind was “one that says two or three per- 
sons, in an emergency, may be construed as a mob.” 

“Do you realize,” pursued Attorney Shaw, “that there 
is a provision in the Constitution giving the right of free- 
dom of assembly to citizens of this country?” 

“When it comes to the courts that law doesn’t stand in 
Illinois,” was the answer of Mayor McMackin. 

When asked to elaborate on his theory that “two or 
three may be a mob,”” Mayor McMackin explained that he 
wouldn’t consider people gathered for an ice-cream social 
a mob, nor would he consider as such the gathering of mem- 
bers of the Citizens’ Committee at the country club. 

Among other witnesses for the shoe company was T. H. 
Lawyer, former president of the disbanded Sullivan local. 
After Lawyer’s testimony that he was “always in hot water” 
with company officials, a rebuttal witness told of overheariny 
a long-distance telephone conversation between Lawyer and 
Walter Ekins, general superintendent for the Brown Com- 
pany, on the night the Sullivan local burned its charter. 
Lawyer’s part of the conversation was reported as follows: 
“Hello, Ekins. Yes, I did the job. I did what I told you 
I would do—burned the charter. About 200 voted in favor 
of it. I will never let them organize in this factory again. 
No, there is not much you can do for me.” A few weeks 
later Lawyer moved to St. Louis and was given a job as 
salesman for the Brown Shoe Company. Ekins admitted 
that the company kept a paid spy in the Salem factory. 

Clarence J. Gullion, president of the Joint Council of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, testified that Ahner 
once told him that the Brown Company “would give $250,- 
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000 to be rid of the union.” The witness said that he took 
the remark as a “gentle hint that someone could sell the 
union to Ahner for that much.” 

Evidence brought out at the hearing showed that the 
Citizens’ Committee kept up a constant barrage of petitions, 
statements, and threats to discourage membership in the 
In one instance a chain-store manager fired the 
father-in-law of the Salem union chairman because, it was 
testified, the store ‘wished to remain neutral in the trouble 
at the shoe factory.”” The breach of neutrality on the part 
of the store employee apparently occurred when he extended 
the hospitality of his home to a union organizer. The store 
manager, however, admitted that he himself attended meet- 
ings of the Citizens’ Committee. 

S ilem 


union. 


union emplovees swore that factory foremen 
warned them that “they are going to do you exactly as they 
did the people in the other plants. The Brown Shoe Com- 
pany does net intend to have unions in its plants.” Citizens’ 
committees functioned in Sullivan, Charleston, and Mattoon. 
‘They became most active after Ahner was hired by the shoe 
“labor-relations counselor.” A member of 
Ahner’s staff, Harry Widman, was placed in charge of labor 
at the Sullivan and Charleston plants. Widman worked in 
Sullivan with the Citizens’ Committee, which hand-picked 
employees for the factory when it reopened after a brief 
shut-down in August, 1935. Factory shut-downs in Mattoon 
and Charleston because of “lack of orders” afforded merchant 
members of the citizens’ committees opportunities to apply 


their greatest pressure upon union workers, by withdrawal of 
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credit. It was after such lay-offs that unions in these two 
towns voted to turn in their charters. 

Government Attorney Shaw requested at the close of 
the hearing that the voluminous transcript in the case be 
sent to Washington to allow the entire National Labor Re 
lations Board to issue a ruling. 


Facts for Consumers 


HE financial statements of the big packers make par- 

ticularly interesting reading this year because of the 

packers’ frequent protestations that high meat prices are 
bad business for them as well as for consumers. Wilson and 
Company had one of the most successful years in its history, 
with sales aggregating $223,000,000 against $100,000,000 for 
1934. The reduction in live stock caused by the drought and 
the AAA resulted in only a 5 per cent decrease in the total 
volume of meat handled. Armour and Company also fared 
well. Sales increased from $564,000,000 in 1934 to $683,000,- 
000 in 1935, or approximately 21 per cent, although the ton- 
nage handled was 3 per cent less than the year before. If the 
$9,791,172 reserved for the now void processing taxes is added 
to the company’s net profit of $9,377,849, it will be seen that 
Armour had indeed a gala year. It was the consumer who 
footed the bill for the drought. 


* * ” 


INAL argument in the now famous complaifit of the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission against the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company was heard last week. The/commission con- 
tends that All-State tires made by Goodyear for Sears, Roe- 
buck and All-Weather tires distributed under the Goodyear 
name are “entirely comparable,” although the former sells for 
less. Goodyear, of course, denies this, and in its argument 
makes several points which consumers will find interesting. 

The president of the company acknowledged that “there 
is no such thing as a first-line tire.” A satisfactory standard 
of value, as far as the ultimate buyer is concerned, would be 
determined by mileage in actual performance, but such a stand- 
ard is now admitted to be an impossibility. One of the en- 
gineers testified that despite careful control of specifications 
300 per cent variability in performance was possible. Why, 
then, should the consumer pay attention to anything but price 
when buying a tire? As the Consumer suggests, “A tire is a 
tire, and differences between hundreds of makes are becoming 
less significant.” 

Goodyear inferentially conceded this when it argued that 
it was entitled to charge more for All-Weather tires because 
it had spent a fortune in advertising the Goodyear name. 
“We believe,” said one of the company’s lawyers, “that the 
showing of the total amount expended in respect of advertising 
for the full history of the company is relevant as giving some 
measure of that value which is given to Goodyear dealers in 
the sale of Goodyear tires and not to Sears, Roebuck in the 
sale of a tire to Sears, Roebuck.” This “value,” which obvi- 
ously bears no relation to quality, amounted to some $72,000, 
000. It appears, then, that the price charged the consumer is 
determined not by comparative value but by how extensively— 
and expensively—a tire is advertised. 

The Goodyear matter is a test case for the Federal Trade 
Commission. In its decision the commission and eventually 
the courts will pass on the legality of selling identical merchan- 
dise at one price when it is nationally advertised and at a lower 
price when it is distributed under a private brand name through 
a chain store. Whether a decision against Goodyear will ac- 
tually benefit consumers by price reductions is questionable. 
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In commenting on the case the Consumer points out that a 
25 per cent price differential between “first-line” Sears, Roe- 
buck tires and Goodyear tires was suddenly decreased to 10 
per cent. “One store,” it says, “attributes the change in dif- 
ferential to a suggestion made by the Chase National Bank, 
connected with both Sears and Goodyear.” 

If the adverse publicity given Goodyear by government 
agencies continues, the rubber company can soon be expected 
to cry that it is being persecuted. A few days before the FTC 
hearing, Secretary of Labor Perkins made public the report of 
a fact-finding board which held that the company was wholly 
unjustified in attempting to extend the six-hour working day 
to eight hours, that it did not fairly enter into negotiations 
with its employees, and that the reduction in the cost of tires 
would be at the expense of the workers and would be negligible 
as far as the consumer was concerned. 

Radio and newspaper puffing of another tire manufacturer, 
the General Tire and Rubber Company, makers of the “new 
general dual balloon tire,” is deflated by a complaint issued 
by the FTC. Claims that the new tire is “blowout-proof” are 
alleged to be untrue. 

. * * 

N its annual report the Federal Trade Commission makes 

two recommendations which, if carried out, would greatly 
‘ncrease its ability to protect consumers. Both are the out- 
growth of experience in particular cases. The Marmola case 
of five years ago, in which the United States Supreme Court 
ruled that the commission had no authority to interfere with 
the sale of an admittedly harmful drug because no unfair com- 
petition had been proved, undoubtedly prompted the present 
suggestion for an amendment to Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act to prohibit “unfair or deceptive acts and prac- 
tices in commerce” as well as unfair methods of competition. 
Section 2 of the Clayton Act, under which action was brought 
against Goodyear, should be clarified, the commission suggests, 
so as clearly to “define the discrimination in price intended to 
be forbidden.” The section now expressly permits variations 
in price which are the result of “differences in the . . . quantity 
of the commodity sold.” 


* * * 


HE distributor of Bab-O, the B. T. Babbitt Company, 

has agreed by stipulation with the FTC “to stop assert- 
ing that Bab-O banishes dull film, water lines, or the most stub- 
born dirt instantly, that its use ends all scouring and scrubbing, 
that it will not harm nail polish and will soften hands, that 
Bab-O was discovered by scientists or is a new discovery.” 


t = 2 


HE Consumers’ Division has again been transferred, this 

time to the Department of Labor. The record of play 
now stands—NEC to NRA to Secretary Perkins’s DOL. Ac- 
cording to Walton Hamilton, who continues as director, the 
transfer does not in any way affect the work or policies of the 
Consumers’ Division. Long-time plans which cannot be com- 
pleted for several years are being made by the division, in- 
dicating that the consumers’ representatives in Washington now 
have a feeling of greater permanence. One of the first projects 
is to be a study of housing and house-furnishings, with the 
development of standard specifications. Projected also is a plan 
for the compilation of all available specifications for consumer 
goods, and their publication in conveniently sized booklets. 
Under Dr. Hamilton the division has shown a commendable 
independence, but it has not yet tested its strength against 
powerful commercial interests. RutH Brinpze 


[Facts for Consumers appears every other week in The 
Nation. Miss Brindze cannot answer questions in regard to 
the merits of individual products.) 
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Does Congress or the Supreme Court 
control our welfare? Do you know what effect the 
Supreme Court has had on the development of this 
country? For an intelligent understanding of this 
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Revisitation 

By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
What voice revisits me this night, what face 
To my heart’s room returns? 
From that perpetual silence where the grace 
Of human sainthood burns 
Hastes he once more to harmonize and heal? 
I know not. Only I feel 
His influence undiminished, 
And his life’s work in me and many, unfinished. 


O fathering friend and scientist of good, 
Who in solitude, one bygone summer’s day, 
And in throes of bodily anguish, passed away 
From dream and conflict and research-lit lands 
Of ethnologic learning—even as you stood 
Selfless and ardent, resolute and gay, 

So in this hour, in strange survival stands 
Your ghost, whom I am powerless to repay. 


A New Poet 


Theory of Flight. By Muriel Rukeyser. With a Foreword by 

Stephen Vincent Benét. Yale University Press. $2. 

hd I HEORY OF FLIGHT” is one of those rare first vol- 
umes which impress by their achievement more than 
by their promise. It is remarkable poetry to have been 
written by a girl of twenty-one, and would do credit to most 
of her elders. Miss Rukeyser has assimilated many of the best 
things in the modernist tradition, without aping any particular 
writer or school of writers, and also without seeking technical 
innovation as an end in itself. Her originality consists in mak- 
ing something new and making it well with the tools at hand, 
rather than in devising new instruments for others to use. 

Unlike most very young poets, Miss Rukeyser is not pri- 
marily a lyricist, although her lines sing when there is occasion. 
Her poems not only present and celebrate experience but eval- 
uate it. Here is a well-stored, vigorous mind attempting to 
bring its world into some kind of imaginative and human order. 

The earlier poems are concerned with the writer’s status 
as a young person. ‘They make articulate the child’s reactions 
to school, her parents, death, love, and the war, adding com- 
ments from a later wisdom: 

Allies Advance, we see, 

Six Miles South to Soissons. And we beat the drums. 

Watchsprings snap in the mind, uncoil, relax, 

the leafy years all somber with foreign war. 

How could we know what exposed guts resembled? 
Elsewhere she seeks to define her relation not to her personal 
history but as a twentieth-century American to her cultural her- 
She is able to justify the blood, to establish “continuance” 
with the American dream, but only by turning against its tra- 
ditional forms, in a way that to her forbears would have seemed 
like treason: 


itage. 


Oh, we are afflicted by these present evils, 

they press between the mirror and our eyes, 

obscuring your loaned mouths and borrowed hair. 
The poems in which she develops this thesis are among the 
most moving in the book, and were evidently conceived in some 
In place of the sophomoric rebellion that 
might have been expected from one of her age, there is the 


anguish of spirit. 


formulation of a revolutionary attitude that is carefully rea- 
soned and deeply felt. 

The sequence of poems from which the volume takes its 
title uses an airplane flight as the symbol of a voyage of the 
mind. The airplane symbol is elucidated at various levels of 
meaning: it appears, naively regarded, as the realization of the 
Icarus myth and of Leonardo’s mathematical fantasies; its place 
in the pattern of the individual lives which it has created, the 
lives of the designer and the pilot, is explored; it becomes an 
expression of the centrifugal impulse of post-Renaissance man; 
for the average contemporary it is a vehicle of escape and the 
giver of illusive mastery. The flight is interrupted to focus on 
details of the scene over which the ship is flying: we are shown 
the committee room, the idle mine, the lynchings, the squalid 
streets of the chaotic world over which soars this miracle of 
coordination. The contrast between mechanical order and hvu- 
man disarray is driven home by the depiction of an air raid on 
New York—“Icarus’ passion, Da Vinci’s skill, corrupt, all 
rotted into war”—and the poet lands on an earth that is to be 
refashioned. 

Miss Rukeyser’s poems are among the few so far written 
in behalf of the revolutionary cause which combine craftsman- 
ship, restraint, and intellectual honesty. She does not boast 
of proletarian calluses which, having been to Vassar, she does 
not possess; nor is she one of those poets who learn about the 
social scene from tabloids in a Greenwich Village basement. 
Her sketches of the mines and of strikes indicate that she has 
seen some of them at first hand, and the foreword states that 
she attended the Roosevelt School of the Air in order to gather 
material for her aeronautical passages. The use she has made 
of her experiences is well described by S. V. Benét’s remark 
that she speaks her politics “like a poet, not like a slightly 
worn phonograph record.” 

This volume suggests that Miss Rukeyser writes with facil- 
ity, and that she has so many things to say that she does not 
always express them with the care that they deserve. While 
many of the metaphors are, to use her own phrase, “chromium 
clear,” others are blurred with thought that has not been re- 
duced to sensuous terms. Her rhythms often limp; and the 
poems lack formal unity. One hopes for more strophes as 
perfectly realized as these: 

The latchpieces of consciousness unfasten. 

We are stroked out of dream and night and myth, 

and turning slowly to awareness, listen 

to the soft bronchial whisperings of death. 


Never forget in legendary darkness 
the ways of the hands’ turning and the mouth’s ways, 
wander in the fields of change and not remember 
a voice and many voices and the evening’s burning. 
These lines convey thought; they are also “pure poetry,” about 
as pure and as poetical as any lines that are being written today. 
Puiuip Biair Rice 


Order Versus Chaos 


By G. D. H. Cole. Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 


“ROM Mr. Cole’s standpoint it is perhaps unfortunate 
that his discussion of economic planning should have 
come out after the frenzy of interest in the subject has 

somewhat subsided. But planning as a fad and planning as a 
solution of our present-day economic dilemma have very little 
in common. A year or two ago the average business man was 
intrigued by the idea of a plan because it seemed to offer the 
only possibility of restoring profits. The type of planning which 
he envisioned, however, almost invariably involved price con- 


Economic Planning. 
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trol and limitation of production. Business enterprises wel- 
comed such restrictions in the depth of the depression, but with 
the return of better conditions they have tended once more to 
become intolerant of restraint of any kind. 

Theoretically, a planned economy could be initiated either by 
a government seeking to make capitalism work more smoothly 
or by a socialist state seeking to satisfy the fundamental needs 
of its population. Certainly some degree of conscious con- 
trol over economic forces is becoming increasingly necessary, 
irrespective of the political party in power. But Mr. Cole is 
convinced that genuine planning is impossible under capitalism 
as long as parliamentary government exists. Any attempt by 
such a government to organize capitalist industry for use and 
not for profit would strike at the very fundamentals of the 
system. On the other hand, business interests fear to allow 
the government to set up a mechanism for controlling the 
economic system in the interest of profits lest demagogues 
utilize its existence to urge the capture of the machinery of 
state on a “planning for use” platform. The most that can be 
expected, then, under capitalism is the rationalization of par- 
ticular industries with no coordination from above. Yet with- 
out such coordination it will be impossible to escape the re- 
strictive tendencies which have hitherto been characteristic of 
all attempts to introduce foresight and control into the profit 
system. Under fascism the political obstacles to planning are 
removed, but the tendency to restrictive and anti-social control 
remains. 

Socialism, on the contrary, necessitates some form of cen- 
tralized coordination. A socialist government might be com- 
mitted, as is the British Labor Party, to a program of gradual- 
ism and reform. But before many years had passed, and Mr. 
Cole believes the period would be much shorter than is com- 
monly realized, such a government would find itself forced 
either to drop the reform program in order to maintain “pros- 
perity” or to speed up its socialistic policies in order to wrest 
control from the profit-makers. If it took the latter course 
it would find that it was necessary to adopt a comprehensive 
plan in order to keep the economic machine in operation. 

Owing to the limitations of space it is impossible to exam- 
ine in any detail the machinery which the author would set 
up for the control of planning in a technically advanced country 
such as the United States. The basic principles, however, are 
worthy of consideration. The first objective of planning, as con- 
trasted with laissez faire, is the utilization of all the resources 
of society. No indictment of our present planlessness is more 
telling than the vast discrepancy which exists between our pro- 
ductive possibilities and our actual output. But it is also 
important that our production be used to the best possible 
purpose, that it be distributed in such a manner as to stimulate 
further economic activity and yield the maximum amount of 
utility to the entire population. Mr. Cole believes that this 
can best be achieved by distributing to all members of the 
community a social dividend, and supplementing this by smaller 
payments to all the working members of the community on a 
scale sufficient to afford such incentives as may be needed to 
obtain efficient work. In the United States, for example, he 
points out that it would be possible to issue a universal social 
dividend of $10 a week for adults, $6 for persons between six- 
teen and twenty years of age, and $3 for those under sixteen, 
and still leave—on the basis of the 1929 income—approximately 
$36,000,000,000 for all other payments. Although most critics 
will doubtless dismiss this proposal as utopian and impractical, 
it is wholly in line with the drift of present-day popular de- 
mand. The Alberta Social Creditites, the Townsendites, and 
the millions of individuals demanding social insurance are all 
groping in this direction. And why not? It would guarantee 
that every individual would receive the necessities of life, and 
would automatically result in the diversion of production into 


useful channels. Yet it would allow a sufficient supplementary 
income for efficient workers to provide ordinary comforts and 
minor luxuries. 

The author does not ignore the obstacles which prevent the 
attainment of his planned society. But he points out that at 
bottom the difficulties are political rather than economic. And 
he holds out hope that the progressive decay of capitalism will 
cause men to demand an ordered economy. If an understand- 
ing of the basic problems discussed in this book were more 
widespread, there might be some justification for this hope. 

Maxwe et S. Stewart 


Gustav Stresemann 


Gustav Stresemann: His Diaries, Letters, and Papers. Edited 
and Translated by Eric Sutton. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Volume I. $5. 

USTAV STRESEMANN (1878-1929) was one of that 

G group of German statesmen who went into the World 

War as chauvinistic nationalists and came out sobered 

and wiser for that harrowing experience. When he was made 
Reich Chancellor in August, 1923, it was as the acknowledged 
representative of the heavy industries. Three months later he 
was retired to make room for the Centrist Dr. Marx, and 
for the next five years he functioned as Foreign Minister in 
the Cabinets of Marx and Luther, where he often showed 
greater sanity and more social understanding than any of 
his colleagues. 

Stresemann left no memoirs. This volume—the second 
and third are to follow in due course—shows the man as he 
is reflected in speeches, articles, letters, and occasional notes 
and records. ‘The collection presents nothing new or sensa- 
tional—no revelations or diplomatic secrets. It does throw a 
bright light on one of the most important periods of the 
Weimar epoch, and for that reason is vital to the student of 
political developments in post-war Germany. 

As a personality Gustav Stresemann was neither unique 
nor outstanding. He was typical of the stratum to which he 
belonged. Like Bassermann, whom he succeeded as leader of 
the National Liberal Party, he occasionally indulged in liberal 
adventures but always returned to the more conservative na- 
tionalist fold. In theory he favored greater influence for the 
Reichstag, though essentially he sympathized with the mon- 
archist militarism and the imperialism of the ruling class. 
Such ideals as he had were vague and unformed and never 
hotly defended—a constitutional empire symbolizing the onc 
ness of the ruler and his people. “Stresemann,” says Eric 
Sutton in his preface, “had always held a constitutional mon- 
archy to be the type of government best suited to the German 
people. . . . For the Crown Prince he had a positively senti- 
mental regard. . . . Lord d’Abernon records that in Strese- 
mann’s opinion the Crown Prince’s partiality for horses and 
women was hardly blameworthy in a prince. It was by Strese- 
mann’s instrumentality that the Cabinet was induced to agree 
to the Crown Prince's return to Germany, in the teeth of the 
most violent opposition abroad.” 

Up to the day when he became Chancellor, Stresemann 
ran true to form. He supported the war. He backed up 
Ludendorff’s Durchhalten policy. He voted against the Wei- 
mar constitution. He was against the signing of the peace 
treaty and he condemned Rathenau’s Erfiiilungspolitik. He 
condoned the fight in the Ruhr and the sabotage policies of 
the inefficient Cuno, but unlike his colleagues he was too ra- 
tional to fight lost causes, and when he became Chancellor he 
put an end to this hopeless struggle. He lacked the vision, 
however, that finds new paths. He was satisfied to muddle 
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along with a coalition of conservatives and middle parties— 
die Grosse Koalition; indeed, he saw in it the realization of 
his old dream of a harmonious German people. When the 
Socialists and Communists united in Saxony and Thuringia to 
establish a coalition labor government in 1923, it seemed to 
Stresemann the most natural thing in the world to order out 
the Reichswehr against these “rebels.” For clerical-conserva- 
tive separatism in Bavaria, a movement really dangerous to 
the existence of the republic, he showed a sympathetic tolerance. 

He completely failed to understand the implications of the 
international situation in the first period of his governmental 
ictivity. Lord Curzon he called an embittered Francophobe 
whose activities would culminate in a Franco-British war. 
tle asked Count Brockdorff Rantzau, German Ambassador in 
\loscow, to act with greater dignity in his intercourse with 
the Bolshevist leaders. “I hope,” he wrote, “that you will 
never be anything but the German count to these Soviet people.” 

But when Ramsay MacDonald became Prime Minister in 
(jreat Britain and Edouard Herriot was made Premier of 
lrance, Stresemann, now Foreign Minister of Germany, began 
to see the world in a new light. Unable to speak any language 
but German, he had gone to London to attend the negotiations 
which led to the adoption of the Dawes plan with the feeling 
that he was entering the enemy’s camp. To his amazement 
he found his adversaries friendly and eager to negotiate. When 
Herriot finally opened the way for an understanding, the old 
Korps student perforce had to admit that there were honest 
men on the other side of the Rhine and that more might be 
wccomplished by mutual good-will than by threats and gunfire. 
The effect of this realization on Stresemann’s foreign policy 
was marked. It lost its narrow Prussian provincialism and 
earned for Stresemann a reputation which extended far beyond 
(jJermany’s own national borders and beyond his own time. 

The first volume of Stresemann’s “Diaries, Letters, and 
Papers” takes the reader up to the Dawes conference and deals 
only with the beginnings of Germany’s relationship to the 
League of Nations. In 1924 Germany’s part in international 
iffairs was still uncertain. Rathenau’s policy of rapproche- 
ment with England and France was as yet untried, and Strese- 
mann himself was skeptical and unconverted. The reader will 
look in vain in this volume for the greatness with which con- 
temporary history has surrounded his name. Stresemann was 
not a great man. He had no political theory, no vision of the 
future. His fame must rest on the fact that he had what 
Germany needed in that painful period of capitalist recovery— 
the intelligence and good sense to learn from experience and 
the courage to steer his course in accordance with facts as he 
found them. Lupwic Lore 


The Romantic Personality 


The Romantic Rebels. By Frances Winwar. Little, Brown 
and Company. $3.50. 
Byron: The Years of Fame. By Peter Quennell. Viking 
Press. $3.50. 
1TH many readers the reputation of the romantic 
pocts—except Wordsworth and the later Byron—is 
now at its nadir. Yet Miss Winwar, in her joint 
biography of Keats, Shelley, and Byron, stands pat on all the 
old evaluations, seldom venturing from the torrent of personal 
history into such criticism, literary or social, as might have 
justified that torrent. Keats is “one of the first poets of the 
world,” and Shelley is presumably not far behind. Her sym- 
pathies are mainly with these two, and like many another of 
their partisans she heaps much irony on Byron and Words- 
worth for failing to understand their worth. Wordsworth 





figures only as “background,” like Napoleon and the Prince 
Regent, and he is treated as a dry and dour reactionary who 
makes “arid” criticisms of Keats, presumably from selfish 
motives. That his disapproval might have been founded on 
better reasons Miss Winwar does not bother to consider. Nor 
does she go very deeply into the motives for Byron’s coolness 
toward Keats and Shelley. Indeed, Byron’s humanity is played 
up as gross to serve as a foil to their purity. 

A book on the lives of a group of poets whose lives seldom 
crossed would seem to offer as its sole hope for unity a study ot 
the finer shades in their reactions to one another and to their 
age. But of course such analysis is harder to do than pure 
narrative. And it is less exciting to dwell on the subtler 
aspects of contemporaneity than it is to report the coincidence 
of one writer's passing another in the night. So under Miss 
Winwar’s rather raw, if vigorous, treatment, those elopements 
betrayals, broken hearts, suicides, and dead babies emerge in 
a grisly caricature. 

Mr. Quennell, on the other hand, limits himself to but one 
poet and but five years of his life—the years of Byron’s resi- 
dence in London, so fertile in love affairs, fame, and disgrace 
aml so unproductive of good poetry. Admitting that that poetry, 
had value only to its age, Mr. Quennell considers two aspects 
of Byron which are lively issues in any age—his personality, 
and his importance as a force in the disrupting of old tradi- 
tions and the forming of new ones. The scene, the contradic- 
tions in Byron’s character, the people in his life are all described 
with a finesse and justice rare enough in Byron’s biographers. 
And the discussions of romanticism give the book a meaning 
which I do not find in Miss Winwar’s literal narrative. But 
good as Mr. Quennell’s study is, readable, sensitive, it is not 
a work of very high vitality, and there is no doubt of its being 
colored throughout by Mr. Quennell’s theory, here and there 
insinuated, that Byron was homosexual, the divisions in his 
nature springing from this basic ambiguity. This highly uncon- 
ventional notion is not impossible but is still far from proved. 

Frepertck Duper 


Shorter Notices 


War. No Profit, No Glory, No Need. By Norman Thomas. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50. 

Surely there is no lack of anti-war books. Like an 
avalanche the indictment of war has been growing. First 
there were the horror and futility novels and poems, then 
came the picture books and cartoon collections, and then there 
were pamphlets on the cost of war, the causes of war, the 
character of the next war, and the cure of war. Mr. Thomas's 
book is an epitome of much of this literature approached from 
a Socialist point of view. The real enemy of peace to him is 
capitalist nationalism, and until that has been eliminated there 
is little hope for peace. Meanwhile the general strike and the 
Oxford oath are useful peace weapons, and disarmament, 
embargoes, wiping out the R. O. T. C., the ending of im- 
perialism and of the Japanese exclusion act, and international 
cooperation with all that makes for peace are desirable goals 
for peace workers. All this is te the good, but there ought 
to be more. ‘The indictment of war has been so successful 
that the Mussolinis and Banses are looked upon as madmen. 
The time has come for another type of literature—on the 
strategy of peace. This would end the pitiful floundering of 
the peace movement while military expenditures rise to the 
empyrean, while war threatens, and while war is actually in 
process. It would indicate the different approaches to peace 
according to political faiths and pave the way for the united 
front in peace action. Much of this is a job in organization, 
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but there is a crying need of critical analysis and constructive 
planning on paper before the anti-war movement is made a 
vital national power through a realistic strategy. Perhaps 
Mr. Thomas will! follow through with another pamphlet on 
this urgent subject. 


Fortune. By Robert Raynolds. William Morrow and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Out of a good romantic tale that takes in both sides of 
the railroad tracks in a small Pennsylvania city, the author 
of the Harper prize novel for 1931 has fashioned a social 
novel of America from post-war prosperity to the New Deal. 
Mr. Raynolds draws his class lines with sharp sobriety, but 
his emotions, not unlike those of his friend Thomas Wolfe, 
to whom he dedicates “Fortune,” move in the verbose idealistic 
world of a bewildered, democratic middle class. On the left 
the reader will meet, chiefly, the plodding proletarian Parks 
family, who come to Two Rivers, Pennsylvania, in the vain 
hope of bettering their fortune. On the right are the good 
rich people and the bad rich people. The former consist, first 
of all, of queenly Margaret Preston, née Douglas (cement, 
railroad equipment), princely Ted Robinson (cautious invest- 
ments), and delicate Mary Larkin, on whom the author for- 
got to bestow hemophilia. The evil right forces include the 
McAvoy brothers, Ned and Lou, who invest in speakeasies 
and brothels, and Harry Preston, Margarct’s somewhat oafish 
husband, who comes from a family that had run a shoestore 
back in Michigan and whose wild speculations just before the 
1929 crash lead him to ruin and disaster. Out of the turmoil 
of our present-day social and economic chaos, young Ralph 
Parks of the proletarian Parkses finally emerges with a little 
hoy begot of the tragic, blue-blooded Mary Larkin. Ralph is 
still flat broke and jobless, and his aging mother and young 
sister are laundresses and scrubwomen in Margaret's and Ted’s 
home. But why worry about that? For is he not filled with 
the desire to “nurture his high thoughts and bid them soar”? 


The Fortunes of the Pasquiers. By Georges Duhamel. 
Translated by Samuel Putnam. Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 

The Frenchman’s logic landlocks his sentiment in little 
isolated pools of feeling, disturbing at times to the foreigner 
but making, to his point of view, the only fitting psychological 
landscape in which to live. So in this book the Pasquier 
family receives its identity. through the close inspection visited 
upon it by its most loving member, Laurent, the youngest son. 
Mother's gentle self-sacrifice, Father’s braggadocio and _ phi- 
landering, Cécile’s bold genius are adored, despised, worshiped 
as they affect the well-being of the family unit. An adolescent 
devotion, shame, and pride make bitter struggle with idealism; 
the love is encircled by the thought. The family is set off as 
a link with the past; the present and the future are apart; 
even Mother, still lovable, settles into place among the lesser 
saints. Laurent’s éducation sentimentale, as like the American 
variety as “Our Gang” is to “La Maternelle,” contains within 
its rich concentration its own reward. One of a series, the 
hook resolves one problem fully. The story, told with acute 
perception, tender care, and clear, bright humor, will interest 
and satisfy anyone who reads. 


Rebirth: A Book of Modern Jewish Thought. Selected and 
Edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. Harper and Brothers. 
$3.50. 

The importance of this book does not derive from the mes- 
sianic zeal of the editor or from the prominence of the 
twenty-five contributors, but from the aggravated immediacy 
of the problem to which it is dedicated. This problem is the 
present plight of the Jews. There is no denying that the drive 
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toward emancipation initiated by Moses Mendelssohn has, 
after a century and a half of diligent pursuit, ended in the 
Niirnberg decrees. Anti-Semitism is now relatively more 
rampant and more ubiquitous than at any other time in Jewish 
history. Even the doors of baptism and assimilation, formerly 
leading to official sanctuaries, have been closed with a bang. 
The individual Jew may still “pass” here and there; the mass 
must live at the questionable mercy of their Gentile neighbors. 
What, then, is to become of the fifteen million Jews inhabiting 
the countries of Europe and America? For Mr. Lewisohn and 
for the contributors to this book—from Theodor Herzl to 
Maurice Samuel—there is only one answer: Zionism. For all 
their divergent views, they are agreed that the Jews must 
denounce the pitfalls of emancipation, embrace the traditional 
culture of their fathers, build up a homeland in Palestine, and 
make of themselves a nation like other nations. Without 
bringing up the usual objections to Zionism, one cannot help 
asking what is to become of the large majority of Jews who 
must perforce remain outside of Palestine? How can these 
millions be expected to emulate their fathers in displaying the 
yellow badge? And what of those who prefer the teachings of 
Marx to those of Herzl? “Rebirth” states the dire Jewish 
problem with passionate perspicacity; only Zionists, however, 
will approve of the solution offered. 


Drama 
The Trappings of Romance 


LENMENCE DANE’S romantic tragedy “Granite,” now 
C to be seen at the Vanderbilt Theater, was first produced 

here nearly a decade ago by a semi-professional com- 
pany at the American Laboratory Theater. Nine years of 
aging have not improved its quality, and a glance at the files 
of The Nation confirms my impression that I thought about 
it then what I think about it now. “The scene,” I said, “is 
laid upon a lonely island off the English coast, the characters 
are a set of strange, wild people, and the action is rather child- 
ishly weird and violent.” 

Miss Dane is a literary dramatist of considerable reputa- 
tion. She writes like a writer, and some of her more successful 
plays have always seemed to me rather overpraised for the 
simple reason that they were so obviously literate when they 
were not as much more as they were said to be. But in the 
case of “Granite” there can hardly be two opinions. Despite 
the fact that it was first published after both “Will Shake- 
speare’ and “A Bill of Divorcement,” it seems like prentice 
work, and might, indeed, have been written by some 
very bright schoolgirl well versed in romantic literature. There 
is hardly a situation, a character, or a speech which is not a 
familiar cliché: the lonely island, the tyrannical husband, the 
romantic stranger, and the guilty love. Morever, all the trap- 
pings are equally familiar: the howling wind, the innocent 
maidservant with nightgown and candle who sings snatches of 
folk ballads, and the evil genius cast up mysteriously from the 
sea. For all I know, the author may have been in the grip 
of a perfectly genuine emotion. She may have had something 
to say which had never been said before. But if so, she was 
the victim of her familiarity with a style which has been ex- 
ploited so thoroughly that it cannot suggest anything but an 
echo. Ten years ago the play was staged by Richard Bole- 


slavsky, who superimposed upon it a certain Russian mor- 
bidity that was not exactly suitable but constantly teased one 
with the suspicion that there might just possibly be some mean- 
ing in the thing after all. 


At the Vanderbilt it is acted in 


a straightforward “Mysteries of Udolpho” fashion which con- 
ceals nothing. Between the two methods one may take one’s 
choice, but there is actually not much to choose. 

“I Want a Policeman” (Lyceum Theater) is a detective 
play at least equally routine. I will not pretend that even 
after all these years I remain wholly unmoved when the fiend 
with a pistol at the back of the lovely heroine forces her to 
declare that all is well at the very moment she needs so des- 
perately to call for the help which is near at hand. But not 
even a detective play need keep quite so close to the formula 
as this one does, with its beautiful young wife unjustly sus- 
pected of the murder of her aging husband, its two detectives— 
one comic, one romantic—and its blundering amateur who 
takes everything down in a notebook. I am not a good guesser; 
accordingly, when I spotted the criminal in the first scene of the 
second act I concluded that the mystery was not as well con- 
cocted as it might have been. JosepH Woop KrutcH 


Films 
Rene Clair Goes West 


HE progress of René Clair from Paris to Hollywood 
i has halted long enough for him to make a picture in 
London, and this picture, “The Ghost Goes West” 
(Rivoli), should be remembered by those who will soon be say- 
ing that Hollywood has been his ruination. There is of course 
no telling what Hollywood will do for him; and for my part I 
have little sympathy with certain European directors whom it is 
said to have silenced. Hollywood is a citadel to be conquered, 
and if it conquers instead I find it difficult to believe that the 
weakness was out there rather than in the victim. At any 
rate, here is Clair’s latest picture; it was made before he 
reached California; and it is a failure. 

It is only relatively a failure. “The Ghost Goes West” 
is more amusing and more imaginative than the average film 
of whatever provenance, and indeed the audience of which I 
was a part laughed loud and long. But that is perhaps the 
point. It laughed too loud and long, and laughed in the 
wrong places—provided there is any meaning in the reference 
one naturally makes to Clair’s earlier work, where the finest 
kind of balance was maintained between the ridiculous and 
the delicate, between the false and the true, between exag- 
geration and exquisiteness. “Sous les Toits de Paris” main- 
tained those balances so skilfully that it came as near to 
perfection as any conceivable film of its kind—and there has 
actually never been another of its kind, as there has never 
been a director like Clair at his best. At his best he played 
upon his audiences with a wonderfully sound and subtle touch, 
producing upon the human instrument a comic music not 
unlike that which Shakespeare produced through the older 
medium of words. But he has lost that touch, and he was 
losing it even before he left Paris, as “The Last Millionaire” 
made depressingly plain. Traces of it survive in “The Ghost 
Goes West”; the picture, as I have said, is better than the 
average, and for all I know it will be a success in the United 
States. But the vulgarity which once was Clair’s most beau- 
tiful asset is now beyond his control, and therefore has lost 
its beauty. The touch is not positive any more. 

The story is of a Scottish ghost, an eighteenth-century 
Glourie who in the twentieth century haunts the castle of his 
ancestors hoping that he may undo the disgrace of his coward- 
ice in some old battle. The prologue shows us that battle; 
the body of the film shows us the castle being sold to an 
American who will remove it, ghost and all, to Florida in 
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[ o 
The LAKE VIEW 


‘ or for excellent lee 
endid modern euisine 
a erent elientele. 
Moderate Rates 
88 Madisen Avenve, 
Lakeweed, W. JZ. 
ANNA EPSTEIN 
Tel. Lakewood 287-8438 





Rebecca Silver Invites You to 


FOREST 2222 


At interiaken 
Miles of Lake, Hills and Dales—America’s Swit- 
rerland—Excellent Cuisine—All Outdoor Sports— 
Indoors, conviviality. Rates Moderate. Auto or 
N. ¥. Central—50 miles—Open all year—of course. 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. Mahopac 977, 688 





ZINDORES?T 
PARK 


Meares, &. Y. Pheae 7755 
CLOSED NOW 
WILL RE-OPEN 
MARCH 20TH 


RED OAKS 


Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 

_ ANNOUNCEMENT 
Red Oaks is taking a vacation. Will be closed 
to guests from oy Be 6th until Anew md 19th. 
Will open for the ashington’s Birthday week 
end. ake reservations now by either mail or 
telephone. 

Atlantic Highiands, 264. 











Hillcrest Lodge yo" 73° watchone 
train, 50 by car. sa. wee handball; riding 
nearby. Plainfield, J. ington 364. City 
address, 114 ~~ a St., "eealon 3E. 


23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
81 Rockefeller Center - New York 
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U.S.5S.R. 


7% GOLD BONDS, 1943 


At Market —To Yield about 6% 


State Bank of U.S. S. R. repurchases 
bonds at par, on demand. 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
| 30 Broad St., N.Y. HAnover 2-5330 | 




















0 ART MART 0 



























ORIGINALS 
Oils—Water Colors—Graphics 
Framed and Unframed 
Large Selection of Etchings at $5.00 


THE ART MART 


505 Eighth Ave., at 85th Street, N. Y¥ 
Mezzanine Floor 
Sachs Quality Furniture, Inc. 











[co PIANO WANTED [J 








‘6 HE DELIGHTFUL HIDEAWAY in the 

mountains” has been closed for alterations 

since January Ist. Will reopen February 20th. 
CHESTERS’ ZUNBARG 

Woodbourne, N. Y. Fallsburg 2 F 22 





A Cosy Retreat im the Pines 
MILLARKD’S 
Offers Choice A dations, Delicious 
Meals. ‘‘Dictary Laws.’’ Moderate Rates. 
801 CLIFTON AVE. LAKEWOOD, N 
Phone: Lakewood 216-W 








BLUE MOUNTAIN LODGE 
will reopen 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1936 
for the Washington’s Birthday Weekend 
Make reservations now. Write or phone 


Peekskill, N. Y. Phone 1403 











[] APARTMENT TO SHARE [] 























ESIRE third person of intellect, age al bout 25, 
to share comfortable bachelor apartment in su- 
erior Brooklyn neighborhood. Total contribution 
$20. monthly. Box 697, % The Nation. 








[]  ORANGEs For SALE [] 


— 























S weer, juicy, sun-ri on trees. Delivered 
Express p ee | $3.50 bushel. Grapefruit $3.50. 
No sprays u H. Burket, Sebring, Florida. 





ILL store baby grand or good apne ates 
rite 


in return for use. Excellent care 


Box 691, % The Nation. 





DO YOU WANT 


A POSITION? 
SOMEONE FOR A POSITION? 


for the response of employers and 
intelligent applicants for employ- 
ment, read THE NATION. 


Rates: .62 a line of 6 words 


Minimum 3 lines 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street | New York City 


Tel. COrtlandt 7-3330 














When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 


COOPER UNION 
Department of Social Philosophy 
(Formerly The People’s Institute) 

IN THE GREAT HALL 
8th Street and Astor Place—at 8 o'clock 
Admission Free 


Friday, January 31st 

EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
Thesis 9: “From the Psychological Point of 
View Communism, Fascism, and Nazism are 
More Alike Than Different.” 

Sunday, February 2nd 

NATHANIEL PEFFER 
“What Do We Mean by Decadence of Culture?” 


Tuesday, February 4th 
PROF. EDWARD G,. SPAULDING 
“The Philosopher and the Struggle for Free- 


dom.” 
a | 


The Compass 
Travel Bureau 


Takes pleasure in 
announcing a 


Summer Travel Seminar 


te the 


SOVIET UNION 


under the leadership of 

Dr. MARK GRAUBARD, Geneticist 

Author of “Genetics and the Social Order” 
a 

Sailing in the beginning of July; re- 

turning the first days of September 
© 

For full information and descriptive pampmet 

write or call 
Compass TRAVEL BUREAU 
55 West 42nd St., New York City 
LOngacre 56-3070 











Oj TRAVEL 



































[1 SYMPOSIUM 


FORUM EXTRAURDINARY 


and Banquet ui Common Sense 


Gen. Smedley D. Butler, A. F. Whitney, Roger 
Baldwin, Carleton Beals, Stuart Chase, John 
Chamberlain, Archibald MacLeish, Benjamin Stol- 
berg and others WILL DISCUSS: What I 
Would Do If I Were President. 

Seats: $1.50, Tables of 8: $12. Reserve Now! 
Common Sense, $15 4th Ave., N. ¥. ST. 9-0516 


| (| HELP WANTED 


NEWLY established Cooperative publication in 
the metropolitan area an energetic 
organizer to complete a share-selling campaign 
that has already netted $20,000 under volunteer 
direction. The right man has social vision, 
knowledge of the labor or cooperative movement 
(preferably contacts also), and some ability as a 
straightforward speaker. He must know to 
overcome many handicaps through merited con- 
fidence in the project. Salary and commissions 
to fit the man; permanent position possible for 
one who is familiar with publishing. Write 
frankly. Box 698, % The Nation. 












































(] Proressionay Services [] | 


m G. EDMONDS, LITERARY AGENT 
Marketing on oa No ae charged 


5639 Ri Pi 
(or 1 Sie St., N. = oh 
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MEETING [( | 


[(}] THEATERS CO 




















“I was greatly impressed by ‘PARADISE LOST’, so much so that 

I have been thinking of it ever since. It is crowded with illuminat- 

ing material. It should cause millions to think and even if it 

not do that it should still be recommended as thrillin entertainment.” 
heodore Dreiser 


‘Paradise Lost’ 


By Clifford Odets 


TLoncacere Tuea. W. 48th St. Eves &:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 





Honor the 
Martyred Heroes of 
Nazi Germany! 


Let your voice be heard by 
the League of Nations in sup- 
port of the proposals made by 


THE HONORABLE JAMES G. McDONALD 


AT 


A MEMORIAL MEETING 


to the 
2,000 Killed 
100,000 in Concentration Camps 
Sacrificed im the struggle for Freedom, Peace and Justice 


ST. NICHOLAS PALACE 
66rH STREET ann COLUMBUS AVENUE 


WED. JAN. 29th, 1936 8:00 P. M. 


Chairman: CLARK M. EICHELBERGER 
Executive Secretary of the 
League of Nations Association 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
DR. HENRY SMITH LEIPER 
GEN. SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 
DR. ISRAEL GOLDSTEIN 
JONATHAN EDDY 
Tickets 25c. (Reserved sections for tickets purchased in advance) 
WORKERS BOOKSHOP-—50 East 13th Street 
AUSPICES : ANTI-NAZI FEDERATION 
168 West 23rd Street CH. 


Speakers: 


2-3759 

















[} JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH says [) 











order that the current Glourie may pay his debts; and the 
conclusion shows us how on a foreign strand the disgrace js 
suddenly blotted out—and how the current Glourie marries 
the millionaire’s daughter among drawbridges and limousines, 
among portcullises and palm trees, while a radio plays in 
every room of the castle and floodlights sweep the sky above 
Miami. This is very well. The story is obviously a rich 
one for Clair’s purposes, since it provides him ample oppor- 
tunity for that careful prance along the wall between senti- 
iment and satire which he has always delighted to take as his 
artist’s risk. But he constantly slips. The battle is neither 
funny nor heroic, and if it tries to be both at the same time, 
as it probably does, it fails, becoming as it proceeds a rather 
embarrassing mess. The chorus of creditors in the castle is 
feeble and artificial. And the Florida business is handled 
with a barren vulgarity of which Hollywood comedy has rarely 
achieved the match. I aim not referring, of course, to the 
vulgarity which Clair satirizes; I am referring to the vul- 
garity of his satire, which is mechanical and desperately un- 
inspired. There is no lack of nice things here and there along 
the way, and there is always the reminder that this man once 
held a precious secret in his hands. But he has lost it, and 
1 cannot believe that anything outside of himself is to blame. 
As to Hollywood being his ultimate destination, I should ex- 
plain that there is merely a current rumor to this effect. 

The best foreign films I saw during the fortnight were 
two German ones at the Bijou Theater, “The Making of a 
King” and “The Private Life of Louis XIV.” The first was 
distinguished by the superb acting of Emil Jannings as Fried- 
rich Wilhelm I of Prussia, represented here in a very 
difficult and dramatic relationship to his son, who is to be 
Frederick the Great. The second made interesting capital 
out of a German princess’s life at Versailles, the contrast be- 
tween luxurious France and plain-dealing Hanover supplying 
the materials for a superior costume piece. “A Man’s Chil- 
dren” (Cinéma de Paris), a Swedish comedy based on Edward 
Childs Carpenter’s play “The Bachelor Father,” was appar- 
ently uproarious to those who could understand the dialogue. 
Even without that advantage I found it so spirited and de- 
lightful that I went a second time. 

Mark Van Doren 











Boy Meets Girl. Cort Theater. Rough and ready satire on Hol- 
lywood, but probably the funniest thing of its kind since “Once 
in a Lifetime.” 

Dead End. Belasco Theater. A play about gangsters in the 
making on an East River waterfront. Superbly acted by a group 
of boys. More a good show than a great drama, but a very 
good show indeed. 

Jumbo. Hippodrome. Paul Whiteman, Jimmy Durante, and a 
remarkable clown named A. Robbins surrounded by acrobats and 
animals. Literally better than a circus. 

Let Freedom Ring. Civic Repertory T heater. 
for this drama of a strike in a Southern mill. 
going, but it has been highly praised. 

Libel. Henry Miller Theater. Exciting English court-room play. 
Surprisingly probable for this sort of thing and superbly acted. 

Mid-West. Booth Theater. Homely and slightly sentimental pic- 
ture of the joys and more particularly the sorrows of the farmer. 
Best when it isn’t editorializing. 

Paradise Lost. Longacre Theater. Clifford Odets’ complicated 
picture of a family composed exclusively of pathological futili- 
tarians. He calls it a picture of the middle class but it strikes 
me as somewhat less than typical. 

Pride and Prejudice. Plymouth Theater. Amazingly successful 
adaption, brilliantly staged and acted. It gave me more pleasure 
than any other play of the season. 

Victoria Regina. Broadhurst Theater. Delightful series of scenes 
from Laurence Housman’s drama stunningly acted by Helen 
Hayes and others. Fairer to the matron queen than Strachey but 
funny nevertheless and charming besides. 

Winterset. Martin Beck Theater. Maxwell Anderson’s surpris- 
ingly successful attempt to write a poetic play on a modern 
theme. Bold, original, and engrossing. 


A second chance 
I found it hard 


Contributors to This Issue 


Louis Fiscuer, The Nation’s Moscow correspondent, is 
the author of “Soviet Journey” and other books on 
Russia. At present he is traveling in Western Europe 
observing the political scene. 

Wa Ter Mutts is the author of “The Road to War” 
and “The Martial Spirit.” 

Paut W. Warp, a regular Washington correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun, is contributing a weekly letter to 
The Nation on developments in the capital. 

Ray L. Krincer is state editor of the Decatur Herald- 
Review. 

RutH Brinpze is chairman of the Westchester County 
Consumers’ Council and the author of “How to Spend 
Money.” 

Puiviep Brain Rice contributes 
articles to various periodicals. 
Lupwic Lore was formerly editor of the New York 
Volkszeitung. He now conducts a column, “Behind 

the Cables,” in the New York Post. 

FrepericK Dupes, formerly an editor of the Miscellany 
and a contributor to the Symposium and the Bookman, 
has spent the last two years in Mexico. He is now at 
work on a book of sketches of Mexican life. 
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